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The special studies in the 
life of the poor which will 
appear in the REVIEW 
throughout the year are already at- 
tracting an unexpectedly wide in- 
terest. The study in this number 
on the cultivation of vacant lots is 
a careful review of all experience in 
this direction which would be help- 
ful to those intending to adopt the 
plan this year. It has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Vacant-Lots Cultivation 
Association. For those who care to 
examine the subject further a 
bibliography has been added. 

The attention of all who are in- 
terested in the plan is particularly 
called to the forms for keeping 
records suggested in the study. It 
is a very material help to students 
of social questions to have accurate 
statistics, and there is no reason at 
this stage of vacant-lot cultivation 
why every superintendent should 
not keep accurate records of the 
work done under his charge. 
en Barely four years ago a 

and Munic- COMmittee of citizens ap- 

— pointed by the mayor 

investigated the alms 
houses of Boston. It was expected 
that they would find some abuses. 
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It certainly had not been anticipated 
that they would find all that they 
did bring to light. Boston 
forced to confess as a result of this 
investigation that its public charities 
were seriously mismanaged, and what 
was true in this department was 
found true of some othersalso. To- 
day most of the causes of complaint 
are removed, and the administration 
of these departments is for the most 
part a credit to the city. Thesecret 
of this rapid change is suggested in 
Mayor Quincy’s recent address to 
the city council. 

In the first place, Mr. Quincy is 
himself a careful student of munici- 
pal problems. He takes pains to 
inform himself on the work of the 
heads of the various departments of 
his government. He _ frequently 
gives personal attention, with them, 
to changes or improvements which 
they are recommending to the city. 
At the beginning of his second term 
he says very justly of his previous 
experience that it was two years 
of constant effort, devoted, with 
whatever of patience, persistency, 
and intelligence he could command, 
to the performance of “the varied, 
perplexing, and ever-pressing duties” 
of the office. But Mr. Quincy's 
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success lay not alone in his own 
efforts, but in his policy of grouping 
about him as advisers a body of 
intelligent private citizens who could 
bring enlightened thought to bear 
on municipal matters. Realizing, 
two years ago, that the duties of his 
office were heavy and the problems 
difficult, he formed a Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee as an advisory 
board. He now suggests that, if it 
is possible to change the formation 
of the city council, all ex-mayors 
who are residents of the city, and 
possibly one representative from the 
Associated Board of Trade and one 
from the Central Labor Union, have 
seats and the right to speak (but not 
to vote)inthecouncil. Not satisfied 
with his own efforts and those of 


his numerous active coadjutors, he 
has brought to his aid the power 
of the press, by establishing the pub- 
lication weekly of the City Record, 
an official gazette under the care of 
the recently formed Bureau of Mu- 


nicipal Statistics. This, in addition 
to giving full and speedy publicity 
to all official action taken by the 
executive departments and to all 
laws affecting the city, will give 
vital and social statistics gathered by 
the bureau, and information bearing 
on municipal problems from other 
cities. Mr. Quincy believes it the 
duty of the private citizen not less 
than the official to give earnest 
thought to questions affecting the 
welfare of the community, and he 
evidently purposes to see that no 
one need be ignorant of what those 
questions are, and of what is being 
done about them. 


Another important change 
to which may be attributed 
much of the success which 
Boston has had in reform- 
ing the administration of its munici- 
pal departments is the substitution, 
brought about last year, of three un- 
paid boards of seven persons each in 
place of the one paid commissioner 
who formerly had charge of practi- 
cally all the charity and correctional 
institutions of the city. In his ad- 
dress to the city council Mayor 
Quincy reiterates what he has fre- 
quently said as to the value of such 
unpaid boards: ‘Within its appro- 
priate sphere, no form of department 
control possesses as many advan- 
tages as the unpaid board. In the 
first place, it ought theoretically to 
secure—and it nearly always does 
secure in practice—unselfish service, 
rendered with no motive except that 
of performing useful public work, 
and perhaps of receiving the credit 
in the community properly attach- 
ing thereto. Second, it insures 
greater continuity and stability of 
policy, advantages of primary im- 
portance in many branches of service. 
Third, it takes certain municipal de- 
partments largely or wholly out of 
the sphere of political influences, 
which are necessarily active in a 
large city. The power of removal 
vested in the Mayor makes him 
responsible in a general way for the 
proper conduct of the department; 
while the fact that the term of only 
a single member of a board expires 
each year, and that differences of 
political affiliations are generally 
found in each board, necessarily 
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limits the control which the chief 
executive could exercise for any 
partisan purpose, though he retains 
enough of authority to enable him 
ordinarily to accomplish, without 
resorting to the extremity of removal 
from office, whatever is required for 
the public good. Fourth, when an 
unpaid board is wisely balanced in 
its construction, the composite wis- 
dom of the whole membership ought 
to be greater and of more practical 
value than that of any single mem- 
ber. Lastly, experience has clearly 
shown that men of successful achieve- 
ment and high standing, who could 
not be induced by any salary that 
could be paid to sell to the city all 
of their time, are willing to give 
freely a portion of it. Boston at 
least has no reason to be ashamed 
of the sixty-two men and women 
who are to-day serving her as mem- 
bers of unpaid boards, of what they 
stand for in intelligence and in char- 
acter, or of what they are accom- 
plishing for the public good in the 
administration of the important 
affairs intrusted to their charge.” 
Among the results reached during 
Mayor Quincy’s administration are 
several details which will interest 
workers outside of Boston. The 
number of children “ placed out” in 
families has been increased. Prison 
labor at the almshouse has been done 
away with. Workers have been de- 
veloped from among the inmates of 
the almshouse themselves and the 
patients at the city insane hospital. 
An effort is being made by the 
trustees of the pauper institutions to 
add to the almshouse separate ac- 


commodations for patients suffering 
from tuberculosis. The securing of 


such results as these in so short a 
time certainly makes Mr. Quincy’s 
methods well worth careful study. 


Employmentot /hat methods of em- 
Prisonerson ployment of prisoners 
PublicWorks. ust vary with local con- 
ditions is one of the facts emphasized 
in the recent special report of the 
general superintendent of prisons of 
Massachusetts. The report is an 
interesting résumé of experience in 
employing prisoners on public works 
and lands. Its conclusions are that 
their employment in the open air 
in such ways as would bring them 
under constant public notice, as in 
road-making, is undesirable in thickly 
settled districts. It is felt, how- 
ever, that it is perfectly feasible 
to use prisoners in the prepara- 
tion of material for road-making, 
an occupation which would not 
necessitate exposure to public gaze, 
and which would permit of work 
in sheltered sheds the year around. 
Another suggestion is the use of 
prison labor for the clearing of 
waste and swampy lands, which 
when cleared will attract occupants 
who could not now be induced to 
take up with them. The most im- 
portant feature of the report is its 
consideration of the long-talked-of 
plan of cutting a ship canal across 
Cape Cod, by the help of prisoners 
from the jails and houses of correction 
of the state. The plan now sug- 
gested involves the construction of a 
movable plant, including light iron 
dormitories for the prisoners, to be 
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enclosed in a movable fenced area, 
which could be advanced as the work 
progresses. It is anticipated that 
while the cost of guarding would be 
somewhat increased, no other serious 
difficulty would be encountered. The 
successful experience of England and 
Scotland is a strong argument in 
favor of the plan. 

It is evident, from the repeated 
attempts of the past, that no private 
corporation is likely ever to success- 
fully complete the canal, and yet its 
value to the shipping which now 
passes around the Cape makes it 
very desirable that the government 
should undertake its construction. 
This would provide an abundance of 
the vigorous manual labor which is 
felt to be necessary in the effectual 
treatment of much of our prison 
population, especially professional 
vagrants. It would not interfere 
with free labor, as the work which 
is contemplated could not be under- 
taken at the expense which free 
labor would involve. Should Massa- 
chusetts successfully carry out this 
plan it would undoubtedly form a 
precedent which would be followed 
in many sections of the country. 


oat The transfer from the lease 

Convict system to the penitentiary 

System. system on public account 
is progressing in Georgia in a way 
that seems to be entirely satisfactory. 
Three important results are gained: 
(1) Females are separated entirely 
from males. Heretofore they, of 
course, had separate sleeping apart- 
ments ; now they are to be kept ina 
camp apart. (2) Boys are to be sep- 
arated from the older criminals and 


given moral and manual training for 
their reformation. (3) Each convict 
is to have a separate sleeping apart- 
ment by himself. As only the able- 
bodied convicts will be leased the 
rates received per capita are higher 
than formerly. The expenses of the 
new system will be heavier, and these 
expenses the government will of 
course have to bear. It is doubtful 
on the whole whether the state will 
more than cover the expense of car- 
ing for its prisoners. As they have 
previously been regarded as a legiti- 
mate source of profit, the satisfaction 
with which as a whole the people 
seem to regard the change, with its 
inference of an increase in the tax 
rates, is very encouraging. 

The old system has, perhaps, been 
favored with more notoriety than it 
really deserved, and the facts have 
been overlooked that with its help 
thousands of miles of railroad and 
miles of stone roads have been built 
which would not otherwise have 
been provided so soon. Still, the 
new system is a decided advance, 
however the old may be regarded. 


The experiment of Geor- 
Prison gia will probably act as 


Louisiana 


Reforms. 4» additional incentive to 


action in Louisiana, where the lease 
system is now under discussion, 
among other objectionable features 
of the state’s treatment of its pris- 
oners. The Prison Reform Associa- 
tion, which has been organized 
scarcely a year, has been influential 
in securing many needed improve- 
ments in the administration of just- 
ice and the care of prisoners. Asa 
result largely of its efforts, the fol- 
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lowing constitutional changes have 
been brought up for consideration : 
(1) the revision of the entire penal 
code, the necessity for which is uni- 
versally admitted; (2) the perpetual 
abolition of the convict lease sys- 
tem; (3) the creation of a state 
board of charities and correction; 
(4) the adoption of the principle of 
the so-called indeterminate sentence 
and also the Massachusetts proba- 
tion system; (5) the extension of the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace, 
enabling them to try and sentence 
petty offenders, thus relieving the 
pressure upon the county jails. A 
great evil has been the detention in 
police jails of insane persons who 
should be sent to the state asylum 
at Jackson. With the increase in 


the capacity of the asylum this evil 
is now being done away. 


Another important step 
Maryland Hos- . 
pital forthe in the general movement 

Insane. for the removal of insane 
patients from almshouses and jails 
is that accomplished recently by the 
transfer from the almshouse of Balti- 
more of its fifty insane patients to 
the new state insane hospital near 
Sykesville. The hospital is a model 
institution. Its four buildings are 
constructed pretty much on the 
same principle as the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, of Baltimore. There 
is nothing about it suggestive of a 
place of confinement. It has no 
padded cells, and no instruments 
with which to restrain violent pa- 
tients. Dr. George H. Roe, the 
superintendent, is an advocate of 
mild treatment. For the accommo- 
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dation of additional patients when 
the capacity of the present buildings 
is exceeded, as is probable in the near 
future, it is proposed to erect other 
buildings about half a mile from the 
present site. 


In considering what em 
ployment should be given 
to prisoners it is desirable 
to regard, so far as practicable, their 
future prospects. In this connection 
a recent statement of Mr. E. D. 
Kimball, general agent of the Prison 
Association of New York, will be of 
interest: ‘The ex-convict for whom 
it is least difficult to get work—and 
this is tremendously significant and 
important to emphasize—is the man 
who has a trade. The good which 
our reformatories have done in 
making their inmates mechanics and 
artisans is simply incalculable. For 
those without trades, even though 
they may be more intelligent than 
those that have them, it is almost 
impossible to get any employment 
except laboring, and then as a rule 
only under some charitable man at 
the head of large private construc- 
tion work. To try to get for these 
tradeless ex-convicts positions in 
offices or stores, however well they 
may be qualified, is a thankless task, 
seldom meeting with success.” 


Trades for 
Ex-Con- 
victs. 


The bill introduced in the 
New York Legislature 
February 15, authoriz- 
ing the State Board of Charities to 
establish rules and regulations con- 
cerning the placing-out of children, 
was vigorously opposed by a num- 


Placing-Out 
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ber of societies and institutions on 
the ground that the state should not 
attempt to control and direct the 
administration of private charity, 
except for the correction of specific 
abuses, and that the proposed meas- 
ure was a dangerous interference 
with the freedom of action of private 
charitable agencies. A substitute 
bill was soon introduced, providing 
that the State Board of Charities, 
when it discovered that a person or 
corporation had placed-out children 
for purposes of gain, or with careless- 
ness, so as to subject the children to 
cruel or improper treatment, might 
prohibit such person or corporation 
from thereafter placing-out children, 
the action of the board to be subject 
to review by the Supreme court. 
This bill was supported by the 
Children’s Aid societies of New 
York and Brooklyn, the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, the New York 
Orphan Asylum, the State Charities 
Aid Association, and numerous other 
societies and institutions. 

At the hearings before Senate 
and Assembly committees both 
bills had active support, with the 
result that one bill was favorably 
reported in the Senate, and the 
other favorably reported in the 
Assembly. As it seemed probable 
that these differences of opinion 
would result in a defeat of both 
bills, conferences were held by the 
supporters of the two bills, with the 
result that a new bill was prepared, 
which received the approval of 
nearly all those interested in the 
subject, and was accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the two pending bills. 


This bill has made rapid progress 
and is likely to pass the legislature 
at an early date. Its principal pro- 
visions are the following: 

Unincorporated societies, societies 
incorporated in other states, and in- 
dividuals wishing to engage in plac- 
ing-out work must first secure a 
license from the State Board of Char- 
ities, such licenses being revocable by 
said board in its discretion ; incorpo- 
rated societies and public officials 
are to continue their work as hereto- 
fore. All placing-out agencies are 
to keep proper records, showing the 
names and ages of the children and 
the names and residences of the per- 
sons with whom they are placed. 
Children who have been placed in 
families, but not legally adopted, 
may be visited by the State Board 
of Charities, in its discretion. So far 
as practicable, children are to be 
placed with families of the same 
religious faith as the parents of the 
children. Whenever the State Board 
of Charities decides, after due notice 
and a hearing, that any person or cor- 
poration has placed out children for 
gain, or without due investigation, 
with the result that the children are 
cruelly or improperly treated, the 
board may issue an order prohibit- 
ing such person or corporation from 
placing out children, such action 
being subject to review by the Su- 
preme court. 

Although the revised constitu- 
tion directs the State Board of 
Charities to visit all zwstitutions, 
there has heretofore been no such 
safeguard against improper treat- 
ment of children placed in families. 
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The extension of the visitorial power 
of the State Board of Charities so as 
to include these children, together 
with the other provisions of the bill, 
should be sufficient to correct abuses 
that have been brought to light, and 
will undoubtedly tend to increase 
the confidence of both public officers 
and private institutions and societies 
in placing-out methods. 


INinois Chile The entrance of Mr. H.H. 
— Hart upon his new duties 
Aid Society. as superintendent of the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society is certain to mark an epoch 
in the history of child-saving in the 
state. After years of the widest ex- 
perience in general charitable effort, 
Mr. Hart, by accepting this position, 
adds his mature testimony to the 
growing conviction that social effort 
to be effective must begin with the 
child. He will spend some time in 
studying local conditions, and will 
then make an extensive investigation 
of methods already in operation in 
Boston, New York and other large 
cities of the East. Mr. Hart’s suc- 
cessor, as secretary of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction of 
Minnesota, is Mr. James F. Jackson, 
recently secretary of the St. Paul 
associated charities, in which office he 
has made an enviable record during 
the past four years. The vacancy 
caused by the transfer of Mr. 
Jackson will be filled by Mr. Arthur 
W. Guttridge. The fact that Mr. 
Guttridge,who is a Catholic, has been 
called to this position is of interest 
in illustrating the solidity of philan- 
thropic interest, regardless of creeds. 


Farm Colony he proposed bill for a 
for state colony for vagrants 
Vagrants. i New York, mentioned 
in the March number of the REVIEW, 
provides that any man convicted of 
vagrancy before any court or magis- 
trate in New York city may, if be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty, 
and not physically incapacitated, be 
committed to this colony for disci- 
pline and instruction. Commitment 
is not for any specified term, and 
detention is to be terminated within 
the discretion of the managers, not 
exceeding a maximum of three years. 
The managers can also establish regu- 
lations under which well behaved in- 
mates of the colony may be allowed 
to come outside its limits on parole, 
subject to retaking, if the managers 
have cause to believe that they have 
violated their parole and are lapsing 
into vagrancy or habitual drunken- 
ness. Discipline is to be reformatory, 
and it is intended that instruction 
shall be given in agriculture, and the 
simple handicrafts. A system of 
credit marks is proposed for good 
behavior and diligence. At the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent, com- 
pensation may be made to any 
inmate for the time he may work, the 
money to be taken from the earnings 
of the colony. This plan of compen- 
sation will permit the institution of a 
system of fines for misconduct. 


Seep Babine An interesting experi- 
forUnemployed ment has been tried by 

— the Bureau of Associ- 
ated Charities of Orange, New Jersey. 
It was found that in the workrooms 
of the society there was a large 
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percentage of waste labor, because 
of the lack of work such as un- 
skilled women could do. On the 
other hand it was noticed that a 
large quantity of waste material 
was being thrown or given away 
from the kitchens of many homes, 
which might readily be converted 
into a salable product. In view of 
these facts an attempt has been made 
on a small scale of making soap. The 
entire time of one man is now em- 
ployed in collecting fat from kitchens 
throughout the community. About 
four women per day are employed 
manufacturing the soap. In two 
months over 4,500 pounds of soap 
have been made. The total cost has 
been $197, of which $137 has been 
paid to those employed; that is, 
seventy per cent of the cost has been 
paid for labor to those unable to find 
employment otherwise, and only 
thirty per cent for material. As the 
work goes on, the proportion of re- 
turn to the worker will be increased 
because of the saving which can be 
made by buying the material in 
larger quantities. It is said that the 
soap is excellent, and there is no diffi- 
culty in finding a fair market for it. 


The Charity Organization 
Society of New York has 
completed its fifteenth 
year. Established in accordance with 
the advice of the State Board of 
Charities, and by the foresight and 
energy of a few persons, it has grown 
in strength and influence to prove 
the absolute necessity to-day of such 
an agency in every considerable com- 
munity. The society has been espe- 


New York 
c. 0. S. 


cially strong in dealing with general 
charitable problems, in enlightening 
public opinion as to wise and foolish, 
helpful and harmful methods of solv- 
ing them, and in aiding, through its 
investigations, many charitable per- 
sons to avoid wasteful forms of 
giving. The subjects treated in the 
annual report, and in the pamphlet 
published by the State Board of 
Charities, reviewing its history, are 
grouped under the statement that 
“to intelligently direct charitable 
work, one should know(1) the amount 
of destitution in the community, 
(2) the number and character of the 
agencies for its relief, (3) the extent 
to which there is mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation among them, 
(4) the character of the needs for 
which there is no adequate provision, 
(5) the efficiency of the efforts to de- 
tectimposture. The society, through 
its own agents and in connection 
with the local conference of charities, 
endeavored to learn the facts as to 
the amount of real distress in the 
city last winter. A help to this end 
was the special investigation of evic- 
tion cases brought before the courts, 
carried on by several settlements 
in conjunction with the society. 


From the question of dis- 
tress the report turns to 
the resources of New York 
for its relief. The city is 
believed to be in general well sup- 
plied with charitable agencies, and to 
be fortunate in its important edu- 
cational agencies based on charity 
(in the truest conception of the word), 
as the vacation schools of the Asso- 


Resources 
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NEW YORK 
ciation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, and the industrial 
schools and volunteer visiting com- 
mittees of the Children’s Aid Society. 
With all this, however, and with the 
marked growth in desire for co-oper- 
ation on the part of many important 
agencies, a study of the problems of 
poverty in the city brings out some 
special needs, such, for instance, as 
more unrestricted homes for the 
aged, more provisions for conval- 
escents and incurables, for promoting 
thrift and savings, more numerous 
employment agencies conducted on 
a business basis, and “ above all, and 
in a sense inclusive of all,” says the 
report in italics, “is the need for a 
vast increase in the numbers of men 
and women who give personal at- 
tention to the charitable needs of 


their neighborhoods, and thus be- 
come able to speak intelligently and 
convincingly concerning them.” 


An interesting instance of 
co-operation is the newly 
organized Council of Fresh Air 
Charities, for the joint registration 
of the children sent out into the 
country by the numerous agencies 
engaged in this one branch of work. 
More important was the step secured 
in the direction of suppression of 
professional mendicancy and of the 
use by the police of proper agencies 
for the relief of persons believed by 
them to be really needy, by the 
appointment by the Police Depart- 
ment of special officers to stop 
begging. The society itself has 
always employed a special officer 
for that purpose. The promotion 


Some 
Details. 
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of co-operation, and of friendly visit- 
ing under the direction of the society, 
has been helped the past year or 
two by the attention given to district 
work. The number of volunteer 
visitors is small, but the number of 
visits recorded as paid by them or 
by members of the local committees 
on behalf of families treated, indi- 
cates much work done. Most of the 
district committees speak of the 
great value to them of the society’s 
agencies for work-relief, the wood- 
yard, work-room, and laundry; yet 
the tables show a good proportion 
of persons for whom normal work was 
secured. The number of those sup- 
plied with work which should be 
permanent has increased. This aim 
of the society to strengthen as far 
as possible the work in the districts 
is most important. On the useful- 
ness of the district office, on the 
efficiency of the district agent and 
visitors will depend much, in any 
large community, the amount of 
positive work that is done in really 
efficient co-operation looking to the 
uplifting of the needy. 


Little progress can be 
made in the direction of 
removing trouble until we know, 
fairly well at least, the causes of the 
trouble. Carefully conducted studies 
into the conditions surrounding pov- 
erty and crime are of great value to 
all workers in the fields of charities 
and correction. The New York re- 
port publishes the results of an 
examination into the records of 500 
families assisted by the society in 
1890 and subsequent years. The 


Causes of 
Poverty. 
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details of the work were done bya 
dozen students at Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of the 
Society’s committee on_ statistics, 
Professor R. Mayo-Smith, Professor 
F. H. Giddings, and Mr. F. W. Holls. 
From the 500 separate families or 
individuals were received a total of 
at least 832 different applications for 
aid. The treatment in some cases 
was short and simple, that following 
applications in other instances being 
continuous for weeks or even months. 
There were 184 second applications, 
87 third, 35 fourth, 12 fifth, and 14 
of still higher degree, 3 being for the 
eighth time. This shows, the report 
states, a considerable amount of 
chronic pauperism, and the _ real 
amount is even greater than is indi- 


cated, for generally those that are 
repeated remain under treatment for 
a long time, while applications made 
once only frequently are from merely 


temporary embarrassment. As to 
family conditions, over a half were 
families with husband and_ wife 
living, about one-quarter were wid- 
ows, and the number of single males, 
often unmarried sons classed as heads 
of families, exceeded that of single 
females. Astoage, most were under 
forty ; very few were over fifty, owing 
probably to the fact that the older 
married people are supported by 
children or are in institutions. Some 
rather surprising results are shown 
as to the modest size of families, in 
view of the common impression that 
the very poor are unwisely prolific. 
27 per cent had no children depend- 
ent on them for support, 64 per cent 
had only one or two, while 78 per 


cent had three or less. This in- 
cludes, of course, the single persons 
aided. Considering only the families 
actually having children, the average 
number to a family would be 2.81. 
An attempt to distinguish further as 
to children shows that about three- 
quarters of them were at home or 
attending day school, about one-sixth 
only of those remaining in the family 
were at work. The proportion being 
cared for by institutions was very 
small. The figures as to nationality 
and length of residence are chiefly 
of local significance. The Irish pre- 
dominate, and a large proportion had 
been resident for many years. 


“The most interesting, 
and at the same time the 
most difficult problem con- 
nected with the analysis of such 
cases as these,” says the report, “is 
to determine the real cause of desti- 
tution. This is one of the most 
vexed questions among persons en- 
gaged in charitable or philanthropic 
enterprises. The causes of poverty 
are always complex, so complex that 
they are generally incapable of 
analysis. Again, they are imme- 
diate or remote, and often the more 
remote causes are the more impor- 
tant. It requires great experience 
and intelligence on the part of work- 
ers in charity to give even approxi- 
mately the fundamental reason why 
a certain family has come to destitu- 
tion. To classify cases from records 
without personal knowledge of each 
case, and then simply to count the 
cases, is a very inadequate method 
of arriving at the truth.” In making 


Attempts at 
Analysis. 
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this examination, the committee 
endeavored to make up for the small 
amount of material by a careful and 
intelligent analysis, by approaching 
the causes of need from three differ- 
ent points of view—the reasons for 
distress which were alleged by the 
applicants for relief, the reasons for 
it as gathered by the student of the 
record, and the character of the ap- 
plicant, as entered on the record. In 
the reasons given by the applicants, 
the stress is laid on misfortune, on 
circumstances which they believe to 
be beyond their control. In order 
that the reasons assigned from a 
study of the records should be as 
carefully tested as possible, two 


tables were made, one of the 500 
first applications and the other of 


the total applications. The results 
are remarkably alike. Lack of em- 
ployment leads, sickness or accident 
follows, intemperance stands third. 
About one-sixth of the applicants 
really needed no aid whatever. One- 
tenth were deemed shiftless. Of the 
applicants themselves, all felt that 
they needed aid, of course; none 
would acknowledge that they were 
shiftless; only five per cent con- 
fessed intemperance. Lack of em- 
ployment was the reason given in 
thirty-six per cent of the cases, sick- 
ness or accident in twenty-six per 
cent. The third classification, as to 
the character of the persons, made 
on a different basis, and independ- 
ently, confirms to a_ remarkable 
degree the conclusions otherwise 
reached. 

The treatment given to these 
chosen cases by the New York so- 
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ciety illustrates the great flexibility 
of method necessary in dealing with 
poverty intelligently. If many cases 
of poverty are to be cured, or even 
alleviated, if many persons are to be 
kept from slipping from poverty into 
pauperism, charity workers must 
give heed to the causes of need, 
however difficult to get at, and try 
to treat the applicants accordingly. 


Seanaiees The ideal of the charity 
Charity Work Organization society is 
Educational. aducation, the education 
of the charitable how best to help 
the needy, and the education of the 
needy how best to help themselves. 
The recent annual report of the 
Baltimore society is based on this 
thought. What have we done, it 
asks, in beginning, to educate the 
poor in self-help, to educate charity 
workers who visit the poor, to educate 
the charitable public, to educate our- 
selves? In educating the publicas to 
wise ways of dealing with need, the 
leading daily papers of the city have 
been ready to co-operate very largely 
with the society. The best method 
of educating the charitable public, 
the report says, “is to furnish clear 
reports and recommendations about 
all cases of need referred by private 
individuals, and so to show givers 
how their gifts may do the most 
good. Nothing discourages liberal 
giving so much as the discovery that 
the gift has been misapplied.” 
Under the head of “educating our- 
selves,” it says, ““we have not been 
unmindful of the necessity, in work 
like this, of a teachable spirit. Our 
officers, managers, and agents should 
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be forever on the alert to gain 
new knowledge.”” During the year a 
manual of instruction was prepared 
for the agents, and a set of sugges- 
tions for friendly visitors compiled, 
after careful study of the publications 
of other charity organization societies 
throughout the country. At each 
monthly meeting of the managers, 
beside routine business, some special 
topic, touching local conditions, is 
discussed. 


The Baltimore society has 
been one of the most 
earnest advocates for 
“friendly visiting,” yet it records a 
falling off last year in the number of 
its volunteer visitors. This is owing 
partly, it is explained, to the effort 
to establish a higher standard of 
work, and also to the many demands 
now made upon those persons who 
have hitherto been leaders. As in 
Baltimore, so everywhere, the amount 
of good friendly visiting done will 
depend largely on the presence or 
absence of intelligent leadership. 
Friendly visiting means continued 
effort to educate persons into self- 
respect and a higher standard of 
life. The teacher, the visitor, can not 
accomplish his purpose without a 
tact and wisdom which can be gained 
only by patience and perseverance 
in the school of his own experience 
and from the knowledge of others. 


Friendly 
Visitors in 
Battimore. 


One noteworthy advance 
made by the Baltimore 
society during the past 
year was the establishment of hearty, 
effective co-operation with the large 
general relief society of the city, the 


Material and 
Moral Aid 
Combined. 


Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. 


Civit The new rules, adopted 
Service and by the Civil Service com- 
Charities. mission of New York city 

on the 5th of March, exempt from 
the competitive lists a number of the 
most important positions in the De- 
partment of Public Charities, includ- 
ing all superintendents of hospitals, 
almshouses, and training schools, the 
general inspector, the superintendent 
of outdoor poor, and the purchasing 
agent. Only one or two of these 
positions have ever been filled by 
competitive examination, the rules 
placing them in the competitive lists 
having been established by the late 
administration after all important 
vacancies had been filled. Much 
benefit was expected, however, by 
the advocates of civil service reform 
from the application of the com- 
petitive system to future appoint- 
ments to these positions. These 
hopes will not be realized, unless 
there are further changes, either in 
the rules adopted by the city com- 
missioners, or in legislation upon 
this subject. 


On March 25 a fire de- 
stroyed one-half the main 
building of the Wisconsin 
state industrial school at 
Waukesha. The building and other 
property destroyed are valued at 
$75,000, with no insurance. During 
the progress of the fire many of the 
boys confined in the institution took 
the opportunity to slip away in the 
darkness caused by the destruction 
of the lighting plant. 


Fire at the 

Wisconsin 

industrial 
School. 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


BY WALTER S. UFFORD, 


LOCAL SECRETARY OF 


The National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction had its origin in 
meetings called informally for con- 
sultation by the Boards of Charities 
of a few of the western states. This 


interchange of ideas and experience 
proved so profitable that a National 
Conference of Charities was called to 
meet in New York with the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association in 
1874. Nineteen persons from four 


states responded to the invitation. 
From this modest beginning, the 
membership of the Conference has 
grown to nearly twelve hundred, 
representing almost every state in 
the Union, and Canada as well. 
This increase has been chiefly made 
within the last five years, the Con- 
ference having more than trebled its 
numbers since 1893. The generous 
response which has rewarded the 
efforts of the general secretary, Mr. 
Hastings H. Hart, and his asso- 
ciates, to enlarge the membership, is 
contemporaneous with a remarkable 
growth of interest in the science of 
sociology, including the study of 
pauperism and crime. 

How much the National Confer- 
ence, by its persistent efforts for 
twenty years to provide a free plat- 
form for the discussion of all phases 
of charitable and correctional prob- 
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lems, has contributed to such inter- 
est may be left undetermined. The 
fact of moment is that the public 
consciousness is aroused to the im- 
portance of a full and scientific treat- 
ment of these subjects. 

That was a sorry /apsus calamt of 
the New York reporter who wrote 
of the Conference that its “ general 
object is to gather together as many 
persons interested in charity as pos- 
sible, and then to grope about for 
the most effective methods of work.” 
If this were true it must have been 
in spite of such “groping about ” 
that so much progress has been 
made in the solution of the problems 
under discussion. During its brief 
history the Conference has witnessed 
a large increase in the number and 
power of state boards of charities 
and boards of correction. It has 
seen the acceptance and adoption of 
the principles of organized charitable 
relief; great advance in the care of 
the insane, resulting in the transfer 
of patients from the supervision of 
the county to that of the state, and 
in “the recognition of the insane 
patient asa person with individual 
and personal rights.” It has seen 
the increase of institutions for the 
care and training of idiotic and feeble- 
minded children, the removal of 
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children from almshouses, and their 
restoration, where practicable, to the 
conditions of normal family life. In 
correctional work, the Conference 
has been a witness to the steady de- 
velopment of a penology which lays 
increasing stress upon means of pre- 
vention and reformation. 

The indeterminate sentence, the 
nicer classification of those coming 
under the ban of the law, as well as 
efforts to equip the offender with 
the means of honest livelihood, are 
all instruments fashioned under the 
newer dispensation of justice. 

What President Hayes said of the 
membership of the Conference in 
1886 is pre-eminently true of it to- 
day: ‘Name the famous prisons, 
asylums, reformatories, and other 
similar institutions, and the eminent 
specialists at their head, and you 
will find that you have named the 
prominent members of this society. 
In like manner the students and 
writers on this subject, and those 
who have traveled and observed 
what has been done abroad, are 
members of this association.” 

The attention of those who have 
faithfully championed the work of 
the Conference for so many years is 
now fixed upon New York city, 
where the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing is to be held, May 18-25. Hon. 
William R. Stewart, president of the 
New York State Board of Charities 
and of the Conference, has appointed 
a local committee of arrangements, 
whose names are a guarantee that 
both the material and educational 
interests of the Conference will be 
advanced by the meeting in New 


York. The officers of this local 
committee of one hundred are Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, chairman; Judge 
Joseph F. Daly, vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer. 
Among the members are three ex- 
governors of the state and six ex- 
mayors of New York or Brooklyn. 
The committee will be assisted in 
its work by a board of managers 
of the local office, consisting of 
Charles Loring Brace, Edward T. 
Devine, Homer Folks, Nathaniel S. 
Rosenau, William H. Tolman, ex- 
ecutive officers of leading charities 
in the city, and Robert W. Hebberd, 
secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities. 

The subjects for discussion at the 
Conference are: Abuse of Medical 
Charities; Immigration and Inter- 
State Migration; Insanity; Laws of 
Settlement and the Right to Public 
Relief; Municipal and County Chari- 
ties (including Public Outdoor Re- 
lief); Organization of Charity; Poli- 
tics in Charitable and Penal Institu- 
tions; Duty of the State to Delin- 
quent Children; Duty of the State 
to Dependent Children; The Pre- 
vention of Feeble-Mindedness from 
a Legal and Moral Standpoint. To 
avoid needless repetition, as well as 
to present the program in its final 
form, it has seemed well to withhold 
details until the May number of the 
REVIEW. 

The local committee has opened 
headquarters in the United Chari- 
ties Building, 105 East Twenty- 
second street, where information, 
literature, or membership blanks may 
be had on application. 





SANITARY HINTS FOR INSTITUTIONS. 


BY CHARLES F, 


Lack of funds is a prime difficulty 
in all institutions. Certain fixed 
charges for maintenance must be 
provided for. Extra funds for im- 
provements come slowly. State and 
city authorities are reluctant to in- 
crease appropriations for fear of 
raising the tax rate, and so they 
ruthlessly cut down the estimates for 
needed repairs. Yet it is never wise 
to allow a building to run down, and 
prompt attention to little breaks and 
leaks is always economical. Owing 
to this lack of funds boards of trus- 
tees are apt to employ the cheapest 
contractors, particularly for sanitary 
work. This mistaken policy explains 


the large amount of “scamped”’ 
plumbing to be found in institutions. 
Good workmanship is always eco- 


nomical in the end. A contractor 
who takes a job at a cut price is 
bound to get even by slighting the 
work, or by heavy charges for ex- 
tras. It is wise to employ reputable 
firms at prices which will pay them 
to do satisfactory work. 

Many defects in public buildings 
must be laid at architects’ doors. A 
common blunder is placing the 
kitchen, which, with the laundry, 
should be in a separate building, 
near the foot of the main stairway, 
so that the cooking odors spread 
through upper floors. Another de- 
fect is locating steam radiators on 
inner walls,so that ventilation is not 
possible without opening windows 
at the risk of chilling drafts. 
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It is usual in most institutions to 
inspect each department regularly, 
but it would be well to have a gen- 
eral overhauling yearly, and to en- 
gage some competent person to 
examine the sanitary arrangements 
as a special precaution. This would 
prevent such criminal neglect as fail- 
ing to clean out a cesspool after 
three years’ use. 

In examining or planning any 
building the first consideration should 
be the condition of the soil, as no 
other factor has such influence upon 
health. This has been shown by the 
researches of Dr. Bowditch upon the 
relations between dampness and 
consumption. Soil drainage is essen- 
tial to health. The site of every 
building should be absolutely dry; 
surface water should not be allowed 
to stand in pools, nor stagnant ponds 
be permitted in the vicinity. 

If the yards or grounds are bare, 
bleak, and unsheltered, or covered 
with rain or snow after every storm, 
or exposed to the glaring sun with 
no circulation of air, as is frequently 
the case, inmates will avoid going 
outdoors, and hence suffer for want 
of exercise and fresh air. Grass- 
plots, shade trees, plants, and inviting 
walks are valuable sanitary agents, 
and take off the barrack effect seen 
about many public buildings. 

The cellar should receive special 
attention. It should be free from 
dampness, and have plenty of win- 
dows to admit sunlight and to assist 
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ventilation. Most cellars in large 
buildings are dark, musty, and clut- 
tered up with rubbish of all sorts. 
The signs of damp may be seen 
in rust, broken plastering, fungus 
growth, and decaying woodwork. A 
good coat of whitewash every year 
and frequent air flushings will prove 
desirable in all such places. 

The furnace fresh-air supply should 
be carefully looked after. It is very 
apt to be taken from a damp or a 
dusty source, or cellar air will be the 
sole dependence. If the end of the 
cold-air box is raised above the 
ground level a purer quality of air 
will be obtained. See that the box 
is clean, the joints tight, and the 
end protected, by a fine wire netting, 
from dead leaves, dust, and predatory 
animals. 


Next look at the food storage and 
be sure that there is no chance of 


pollution. Refrigerators need fre- 
quent scalding, and their waste pipes 
to be flushed. One can never be 
too careful about such receptacles. 
They require constant watching. 
Cisterns and water-tanks also require 
scrutiny. 

Under no considerations should 
any one sleep inacellar or basement, 
yet it is common for employés to 
do so. Ina recent report President 
W.R. Stewart of the New York State 
Board of Charities describes Bellevue 
hospital cellars as “disgraceful” and 
“dangerous.” Yet the male help 
occupy apartments there which are 
“dark, ill-kept, and overcrowded,” 
while “it is manifest, from the dis- 
orderly condition of the rooms, that 
they have long been neglected.” 


Kitchens in public buildings are 
often too large. Compactness and 
convenience are more important 
than size. Architects might well 
take pattern from the cooking 
arrangements on ocean steamers, 
which, while often no larger than a 
kitchen in a hospital ward, are yet 
adequate to all the needs of scores 
of passengers. 

Cesspools are an abomination, and 
should never be allowed if there is 
any other possible means of drainage 
by sub-surface irrigation or other- 
wise. They are built too large, and 
hence are easily forgotten and often 
not cleaned for years. They are 
seldom ventilated, though this is of 
vital importance. It is a choice of 
evils between leaching cesspools, 
which pollute the soil, or tight cess- 
pools, which soon fill up and overflow 
or back up into drains. 

Chimneys should not be used to 
ventilate drains or plumbing fixtures. 
Many attempts have been tried to 
accomplish this result, but they 
have always failed. Neither should 
rain leaders be used as soil pipes, as 
during heavy showers the traps may 
be forced and foul air escape into 
living rooms. 

Wooden wash-tubs are never san- 
itary, nor wooden casings around 
sinks or other fixtures. School sinks 
of the old style are not to be com- 
pared to the modern flushing sinks. 
Enamel paint will convert an un- 
sightly old sink or bath-tub into an 
attractive fixture at small expense. 
Slop sinks should always be placed 
where there is direct light and air, 
and not in dark, unventilated closets. 
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Grease is a constant source of 
annoyance through choking drains 
and traps. The larger the drain the 
more rapidly the grease collects; 
therefore it is well to exclude it 
from waste pipes so far as possible, 
and to keep traps clean by the free 
use of potash dissolved in hot water. 
Most patented grease traps fail in 
practical operation and are merely 
miniature cesspools. A common 
defect in old buildings is that the 
drains are too large and the traps 
not placed close to the fixtures, but 
often many feet distant. This 
leaves the space above the trap to 
get foul and throw off offensive 
odors. Every trap should be placed 
as Close to its fixtures as possible. 

Outdoor privies are always a 
menace to health. They can readily 
be converted into earth closets by 
providing a tight box painted with 
asphalt and supplied with dry earth 
or sifted ashes, which can be emptied 
at intervals without inconvenience 
or risk. The pail system is practic- 
able. , 
«Abundant bathing facilities are a 
great aid to cleanliness, and they are 
especially required where there are 
many ignorant and dirty persons to 
be dealt with. A rain bath is simple 
and inexpensive, and should be 
provided in every institution and 
school. Toilet - rooms should be 
accessible, yet isolated, with a 
lobby intervening, with windows on 
opposite sides so as to give a cross- 
current of air and thus insure 
thorough ventilation. The walls 
should be hard-finished. All angles 
and corners should be rounded at 


the junction of the base-board with 
the floor, so as not to collect dust, 
and care should be taken to avoid 
the indiscriminate use of towels, to 
prevent the spread of eye and skin 
diseases. 

If possible, sleeping rooms should 
not be occupied during the day for 
living purposes. Food should not 
be kept in such places, nor too many 
of the personal possessions of the 
inmates. I thoroughly agree with 
the remark in the annual report of 
the New York State Charities aid 
Association in regard to county 
poorhouses: “Some think that an 
institution is more homelike if the 
inmates are allowed to surround* 
themselves with their belongings, 
but it will be found that fresh paint, 
good furniture, and growing plants 
give the wards of any institution a 
homelike and a much more attractive 
appearance.” 

In many institutions the force of 
employés is not sufficient for con- 
stant cleaning, so great is the space 
to be covered, and it is therefore 
difficult to keep the buildings sweet 
and wholesome. 
of floors saturates the woodwork 
and creates dampness and rotting 
of the timbers. This is one element 
of what is called the “institution 
smell,” and is specially to be avoided. 

Overcrowding makes ventilation 
difficult with infirm and aged people, 
who huddle together and have a 
dread of cold. Where rooms are 
warmed by stoves it is not difficult 
to bring in a fresh-air supply from 
outdoors through a galvanized-iron 
flue carried along the ceiling of the 


Excessive washing 
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room below, just as with a furnace 
air-box, and let it end at a register 
placed in the floor close to the stove, 
so that the air will be warmed on 
entering the room. 


Waste steam should not be allowed 
to discharge into drains or sewers, as 
it destroys the joints, forces traps, 
and assists fermentation of their 
contents. 


CHILD-SAVING IN NEW JERSEY. 


BY HOMER FOLKS. 


Notwithstanding the progress that 
has been made in nearly every state 
in the Union during the past twenty 
years in the removal of children 
from poorhouses, there were during 
the past year not less than 445 chil- 
dren in the almshouses of the state 
of New Jersey. This astonishing 
fact is stated in the report of the 
New Jersey Commission on Defect- 
ive, Delinquent and Dependent 
Children, and Their Care, submitted 
to the legislature in January. The 
commission recommended a compre- 


hensive plan for the removal of chil- 


dren from almshouses, and _ for 
otherwise systematizing the care of 
destitute children and _ protecting 
their interests throughout the state. 
The suggestions of the commission 
were embodied in a bill which was 
introduced in the legislature, and 
excited great interest throughout the 
state. 

The bill provides for the appoint- 
ment, by the governor, of a state 
Board of Children’s Guardians of 
five members, two of whom shall be 
women. The members are to serve 
without compensation, and for terms 
of five years each, the first appoint- 
ment being for one, two, three, four, 
and five years respectively. The 


board is to maintain a general super- 
vision over all indigent, helpless, de- 
pendent, abandoned, friendless, and 
poor children, who may now be, or 
hereafter become adjudged, public 
charges; all children becoming pub- 
lic charges by reason of destitution, 
become zpso facto wards of the State 
Board of Children’s Guardians. 

The bill provides further that in 
every county the judge of the Su- 
preme court shall appoint five citi- 
zens, two of whom shall be women, 
who shall be known as the county 
branch of the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. These citizens are 
to serve without compensation, and 
for terms of five years each, the 
term of not more than one member 
expiring in any one year. Children 
who become wards of the state 
Board of Children’s Guardians are 
to be under the immediate control, 
care, and protection of the county 
branch in the county in which they 
become dependent. The reasonable 
expenses of such county branches, 
including the maintenance of chil- 
dren under their care, are to be a 
county charge. It is not?specifically 
provided that county branches may 
employ paid agents, but this would 
undoubtedly be necessary in a few 
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of the larger counties, and is proba- 
bly permissible under the bill. 

The State Board of Children’s 
Guardians is to have power to ap- 
point such agents as it may deem 
necessary, and must visit, through its 
agent or agents, at least once in each 
year, all children who are public 
charges. As tothe manner of caring 
for children, the bill provides that 
the county branches shall, when 
practicable, place such children in 
the care of some person or private 
family, with or without payment for 
board, subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the State Board, and being 
guided in the selection of such 
homes by the religious faith of the 
parents of the children. Children 


may be committed to an institution 


or an asylum maintained by the 
county for a period not exceeding 
nine months, and children more than 
one year of age shall not be main- 
tained in any almshouse for a longer 
period than thirty days. - Children 
who may be deemed unfit to be 
placed in private families may be 
placed in hospitals, or other appro- 
priate institutions of special char- 
acter. 

As introduced, the bill provided 
that the approval of the State Board 
of Children’s Guardians should be 
necessary for the incorporation of any 
institution for the care of children. 
This section has since been stricken 
out. The section relating to the 
appointment of county branches has 
been modified, so as to make such 
appointment permissive instead of 
mandatory. 

The New Jersey Commission has 


proposed a plan which has no com- 
plete parallel in any state of the 
Union at present. The plan is ad- 
mirable in its comprehensiveness and 
its flexibility. It is evidently based 
on the principle that the necessity 
for public support carries with it the 
right and duty of public guardian- 
ship. While definitely committing 
the state to the policy of placing chil- 
dren in families, it permits a proper 
use of institutions as temporary 
homes. It is entirely probable that 
the state Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians, appointed as proposed in this 
bill, would be largely composed of 
those citizens best fitted for its 
responsibilities. The absence of 
salary and the minimum amount 
of patronage would probably fail to 
attract the chronic office-seeker. The 
appointment of county branches by 
the Supreme court recognizes the 
fact that minor children are wards of 
the state, and at the same time is 
probably the best safeguard against 
partisan and unfit appointments. 
The question arises as to just how 
these county branches of five un- 
paid members each are to perform 
the exacting and arduous labors con- 
nected with the care of any consider- 
able number of children. In several of 
the larger counties paid agents will 
certainly be necessary; possibly in 
counties having a small number of 
dependent children the county 
branches could receive some assist- 
ance from the executive staff of the 
state board. Evidently the com- 
mission has preferred to leave these 
matters of detail to the future, to be 
solved one by one as they arise, and 
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has contented itself with outlining 
the general system, creating a strong 
central authority with judicially ap- 
pointed county branches, fixing the 
maintenance charges upon the coun- 
ties, and committing both state and 
county boards definitely to the 
placing-out system. 

The bill was strenuously opposed 
by the Children’s Home society and 
by the Roman Catholic charities. 
Oddly enough, at the same time, in 
the adjoining state of New York, 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE : 


the Catholic societies were unani- 
mously supporting a bill, proposed 
by the State Board of Charities, 
which was especially directed against 
the Children’s Home society. 

The hearings upon the bill were 
more largely attended than those 
upon any other measure proposed in 
recent years. The matter was finally 
postponed for one year, the State 
Commission being continued in of- 
fice and directed to report a bill for 
consideration by the next legislature. 


DISCUSSION. 


[The paper of Mr. Haley Fiske on industrial insurance, in the March 


number of the REVIEW, has aroused wide interest. 


Of the communications 


received concerning it we publish two, from persons thoroughly familiar 


with the system as seen by workers among the very poor. 


The discussion 


will be closed in the May number, including a paper by Mr. James B. 
Reynolds, head-worker of the University Settlement of New York.] 


THE EXPERIENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


“The insurance companies are 
striving to keep away from the 
wage-earners the necessity of char- 
ity.” Whatever the original intent 
of the promoters of industrial in- 
surance, this statement can not now 
be sustained. I will quote a case in 
point. Not long ago a family, con- 
sisting of parents and seven chil- 
dren, were asking charitable aid. 
The seven children were all insured, 
but were out of school for want of 
shoes and clothes. The mother 
borrowed $2.25, not to feed or clothe 
her needy children, but to give it 
all to the insurance agent for insur- 
ance due on the children’s lives; 
and the charities were applied to, to 


provide for the necessities of the 


family. This borrowed money 
must be repaid, and future insurance 
be met. Are the children likely to 
grow strong and well while this 
struggle to provide for their burial is 
going on at the home? 
INSURANCE IN THE SLUMS. 

Mr. Fiske denies that any consid- 
erable amount of industrial insur- 
ance is done “in the slums, or 
among the very poor.” Let us look 
at this point. In one of the short- 
est and poorest streets in Boston, 
where the family earnings often fall 
far short of $4 a week, seventeen 
families were found with thirty-five 
children under ten years insured. 

In one tenement house in one of 
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the worst quarters of the city twenty- 
three children were found insured. 
Of sixty children taken by an 
officer of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in a brief space of time 
before the courts as neglected chil- 
dren, all but one were insured. 


THE ‘‘ DEMAND” FOR INSURANCE. 

Again, it is claimed by Mr. Fiske 
that this vast business of industrial 
insurance “springs from the desires, 
nay the demands, of the working 
classes, and is not a business forced 
upon them.” I have not found this 
to be a fact. The Metropolitan 
Insurance Company gives to its 
agents these printed instructions: 
“To be an energetic, persevering 
canvasser or solicitor; visiting every 
family in his district; going from 
house to house, from floor to floor, 
from room to room, and repeating 
his visits till every person is secured.” 
Does this sound as though the people 
were demanding admittance to in- 
dustrial insurance? I know the per- 
sistence with which the agents carry 
out these instructions until the ig- 
norant or careless mother yields and 
puts insurance on the life of her 
child. On the envelope holding the 
receipt book, after the policy is 
signed, and which the mother is 
directed to tack to the wall so as to 
be always in view, were [until re- 
cently] these words: “ Always have 
your premiums ready so as not to 
detain the agent;’’ “Cut down any 
and every expense, but keep up your 
insurance;” ‘ Advise your friends 
and neighbors to join you.” 


In the face of this urging and 
these instructions, coupled with the 
voice and words of the agent, we are 
asked to believe the people demand 
insurance, and that it is not forced 
upon them. Agents often offer, 
and actually pay, the first week’s 
premium to induce the mother to 
start, and I know of cases where the 
agent has had the “nerve” to apply 
to a charitable society to pay the 
second week’s premium when he 
learned the society was helping the 
family. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


TION. 


INVESTIGA- 


Child insurance is not legitimate, 
and was so proven before the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts in 1895. 
Mr. Fiske says “the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, in 1895, was permitted 
the fullest legislative inquiry, lasting 
six weeks, proving nothing, and 
being overwhelmed in the legislative 
vote.” Why not state the whole fact, 
Mr. Fiske? 

Listen! A bill was brought before 
the legislature in Massachusetts, in 
1895, asking that no child under ten 
years of age should be insured in 
thiscommonwealth. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was represented by one lawyer, its 
own counsel, Charles C. Read. He 
fought, single-handed, against six 
able counsels, employed by the in- 
surance companies, whose officials 
were also at hand, upheld by scores 
of their earnest, pushing agents. 
After a hard fight of sixteen days 
before the Insurance. Committee, a 
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bill was reported: that “no life 
insurance company shall issue a 
policy upon the life of any child, 
residing in this commonwealth, 
under ten years of age. This act to 
take effect September 1, 1895.” 
Does this look like “proving noth- 
ing?” Mr. Fiske and his associates 
fought hard to defeat the bill before 
the committee, who were the jury 
to try the case, and this jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty against the 
insurance companies. Our case was 
proven and the bill reported! What 
then happened? Did the insurance 
companies accept the verdict of 
these fair-minded men, who for six- 
teen days had listened to and 
weighed the evidence? 

The president of one of these 
companies told me personally that 
“his company alone insured the 
lives of 125,000 children under ten 
years of age, and to stop this insur- 
ance would paralyze their business.” 
Therefore, to save this vast business, 
the companies put all their forces at 
work. The result was, when the 
bill came before the House for de- 
bate, a large proportion of the seats 
in the House were empty ; the mem- 
bers were not in the hall; but when 
the vote was called, they came in 
and voted against the bill. 


THE REAL COST. 

Tables can be made to convey al- 
most anything, but it is a fact that 
each claim of one dollar actually 
paid in this insurance costs more 
than a dollar and a half to collect it! 
In one of the papers published by 
the Metropolitan company, stating 


their ways of helping the poor, this 
item occurs: “A million dollars a 
month collected in ten-cent pieces.” 
A mother agreed before the Insur- 
ance Committee to the statement 
that she had often had to stint her 
children on their bread to pay the 
insurance on their lives, thus giving 
to the insurance company her quota 
of this million of ten and five-cent 
pieces. Many a one has to give up 
the battle and lose all he has paid in. 
Often a new insurance is taken out 
only to be again lost, sometimes 
after struggling for eight years to 
keep it up. 

The “well meaning people”’ who 
find insured children in the slums, 
find the insurance originally placed 
on them there, and not, as Mr. Fiske 
suggests, while their people were in 
better circumstances. Even if these 
people were dropping from comfort 
to the slums, is it not time for them 
to give up this insurance and use 
that mite for life, instead of giving it 
to the agent for burial? 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


A word more as to medical exam- 
ination in Massachusetts, made com- 
pulsory, to the disgust of the insur- 
ance companies, in the legislature of 
1896. In this connection Mr. Fiske 
says: “As to children, the doctor 
is asked as to each, if it is well 
clothed, well fed, etc.; if the home is 
one of industry and thrift;” and 
quotes, “If you find the parents 
drunken or shiftless, or extremely 
poor, reject the application on the 
life of a child.” He goes on to ask, 
“ How better can we guard against the 
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slum business than by having, as one 
company has, 2,300 such regular phy- 
sicians to act under these instruc- 
tions?” Still the fact remains that the 
slums are insured ; drunken and shift- 
less parents have their children in- 
sured; the children of the extremely 
poor are not rejected. This medical 
examination is, in my experience, a 
farce, compulsorily complied with by 
order of the legislature. I will cite a 
case in point: A few months ago, I 
am informed, a man called at a charity 
home and asked to see a certain 
child. The little one was called. As 
she appeared at a door several feet 
from the caller he asked, “Is that the 
child?” The matron replied it was, 
whereupon, without another glance, 
the man left the room. The matron 
followed and asked who he was. He 
replied he was a doctor from the in- 
surance company and had called to 
examine the child for insurance. 
Not an inquiry into the child’s con- 
dition,—a glance at the little one 
across the room and the duty was 
done. 

Incidentally, why did he insure 
the child while it was supported ina 
charitable institution, if, as Mr. Fiske 
says, the insurance company is “ try- 
ing to keep away the necessity of 
charity?” 

The matter of medical examina- 
tion, as presented by Mr. Fiske, the 
question of lapses, and the state- 
ments in regard to localities insured 
and methods used in obtaining in- 
surance, are not, to one who has 
worked among the insured people, 
fair presentations of the case. 

Lucy ATwoop Fay, 


CHILD INSURANCE. 

The charity worker, as such, has 
no direct interest in the number of 
industrial policies which are written 
annually, or in the question as to 
whether or not the average wage- 
earner should indulge in the luxury 
of “insurance at retail.” He is, 
however, keenly interested in know- 
ing whether industrial insurance is a 
benefit to the wage-earner who has 
for subsistence only the bare neces- 
saries of life, or to the casual laborer 
who is always on the margin of 
pauperism. 

On behalf of such, the charity 
worker might reasonably ask several 
very pertinent questions of the 
industrial insurance companies. I 
wish, however, to touch on but one 
phase of the business, namely, child 
insurance. 

Is child insurance based on a sound 
economic principle; does it increase 
the welfare of the child, and does it 
encourage thrift? If such questions 
can not be satisfactorily answered, 
the duty of the charity worker is 
clear; he should strive, individually 
and collectively, to stop the progress 
of the business, just as he is exerting 
his energies to do away with the 
usurious charges of chattel mortgage 
companies and instalment houses. 


INDEMNITY AGAINST LOSS. 


All insurance is a species of specu- 
lation, but when it is based on the 
life of the wage-earner of a family 
one can but feel that having assumed 
the responsibility of caring for others, 
a man is justified in feeling that 
death should not liberate him from 
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the duty of providing for such as are 
dependent on him. Insurance on 
the life of the head of a family is the 
recognition of an obligation which 
can not be canceled by death itself. 
Such a conception, it is almost need- 
less to say, is not the only basis for 
insurance. Insurance asanindemnity 
against possible loss from any one 
of a number of casualties is a com- 
mon business enterprise. No attempt 
will be made to cause a “confusion 
of ideas” in the mind of the reader 
by claiming that it is not legitimate 
to insure a child on the ground of 
its prospective earning capacity, any 
more than the right would be denied 
a farmer of insuring his live stock, 
or a merchant of insuring his stock 
in trade. But if the experience of 


the companies is that but 5.47 chil- 
dren out of 1,000 insured die at the 
age of ten years and but 49.37 at the 
more tender age of two, should the 
most calculating of fathers, one 


whose “wish for protection” is 
claimed to be a “sensible business 
motive,” use the small sums that are 
so hardly collected in order to pro- 
vide against a contingency which 
has so small a chance of arising? 
Would not the majority of parents 
be better off if they realized how 
large is the percentage of insurable 
children that reach manhood? 


EXPENSES VS. LIVING EX- 


PENSES. 


BURIAL 


The industrial insurance com- 
panies claim, however, that the 
system is “purely burial insurance 
at the earlier ages,’ so that the 
premium for a child should not be 


looked on as an indemnity for “the 
prospective value of its service.” If 
not, why should burial expenses be 
met by insurance rather than other 
more certain casualties of man’s first 
ages: sickness or accident? If the 
charity worker could be as persistent 
and persuasive as the collector, might 
not he show that there are many 
unusual demands made on the purses 
of the poor which honest pride 
should make a man as anxious to 
meet as those of the undertaker ? 
The need of fresh air in summer, to 
be had in all our cities at the expen- 
diture of five or ten cents for car- 
fare, of more nourishing food in time 
of sickness, of a longer period given 
to education—these and many more 
requisites can be pointed out as 
being more important than to meet 
the weekly demands of the premi- 
um collector. Though he say that 
five or ten cents a week means 
but $2.60 or $5.20 a year, yet when 
either sum is multiplied by the 
average number of children in a 
family, the total is a considerable 
expenditure fora family of restricted 
means, — an expenditure which 
should be regulated by the exercise 
of good judgment. 

“Those who pay” are not always 
as well able to judge of the cost of 
what they are paying for as those 
who, from disinterested motives, are 
trying to regulate their expenses. 
Any one who has had experience in 
visiting the poor knows that they 
never realize how the accumulating 
of small sums can make an imposing 
total. Such a failure to count the 
cost has made it easy for chattel 
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mortgage companies and instalment 
houses to get afirm foothold. Their 
patrons consider, as a rule, that the 
total payment is but a little more 
than the sum of each instalment. 
The same fallacy has its hold on the 
premium payer, who sees his neigh- 
bor receive a paid-in policy, and feels 
that it is almost a gift, paid for by 
just a few odd five or ten-cent pieces. 
Yet how often has the wage-earner 
allowed other debts to go unpaid, so 
as to meet the calls of the collector? 

Only a few days ago, as I was 
passing a florist’s window, I said to 
a small child who was with me, 
“Aren’t the flowers lovely?” and 
her answer was, “ That is what they 
put on dead people.”” It brought to 


mind a bare parlor in a dirty ‘alley, 
the only ornament in which is a 


wreath of artificial flowers which had 
been taken from the coffin of a little 
child. “ Respect for the body ofa 
child is a Christian sentiment,” “a 
civilized sentiment.” Yes, and I 
honor every poor father and mother 
who is willing to provide a decent 
burial for a child. But if the desire 
for suitable burial be prompted by a 
false pride to appear to advantage 
in a neighborhood, or if the fear of 
not being able to provide a befitting 
funeral induces a parent to deny a 
little one, a living child, some thing 
which would add to its welfare, I say, 
such a preparation for its possible 
death is not for the good of the 
child. Every one who is interested 


in the well-being of a child should 
try to show its parents that their 
duty is to provide rather for its 
present needs and, by giving as 
wisely and generously as is possible 
to its training, to lay the foundation 
of its future success. 


LESSONS IN THRIFT. 


It has been said that “thrift on 
compulsion is no thrift at all,” and 
it is to be questioned whether the 
weekly call of an insurance agent is, 
for a child, a lesson in thrift. What 
will teach a child to be thrifty, is to 
see that its family pays for what it 
gets ; that each member is independ- 
ent and does not look to any society 
or individual to provide free clothing, 
food, or any other necessity of life as 
a supplement to the general income. 
If the child also learn that the care- 
taker is making provision for the 
casualties of life, as well as its cer- 
tainty, by insuring himself against 
sickness and death and by placing 
any possible surplus in a savings 
bank or loan association, and further, 
if the child itself be given a bank 
account, within which to deposit the 
slowly gathered pennies and nickles, 
it will be gaining lessons in thrift 
which it could not if it were being 
insured by some adult in one of the 
great insurance companies, thereby 
helping to maintain the “ symmetry 
of the business” and uphold the 
‘“‘ purpose of the system.” 


MARY WILLCOx BROWN, 





VACANT-LOT CULTIVATION. 


BY FREDERIC W. SPEIRS, SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


AND FRANKLIN 


1.—INTRODUCTION. 

We are beginning to realize that 
in our modern civilization we have 
to deal with an ever-changing yet 
never-absent class of unemployed 
men and women, who for various 
reasons can find no place in the 
industrial system. At quite regu- 
larly recurring intervals, 
industrial depressions settle down 
upon us, and hundreds of thousands 
of workers are deprived of regular 
Forces 
beyond their control close the 
factory doors against them, drive 
them from workroom and store, and 
turn them into the streets to beg in 
vain for a chance to earn a living. 
As the outlook brightens and busi- 
ness revives, the larger part of those 
excluded from employment are 
gradually reabsorbed by the indus- 
trial system, but even in the most 
prosperous times we have a residual 
class of the unemployed in our cities, 
recruited from those who are tem- 
porarily thrown out of work by some 
peculiar and abnormal condition. 
The individuals in this class are 
changing constantly, and the num- 
bers vary greatly from time to time, 
but the class is permanent. 

The recent depression, with its 
widespread suffering of the workless, 
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strained to the utmost the resources 
of every existing plan of relief, and it 
created a new one,—the cultivation 
of vacant lots. The new plan origi- 
nated in Detroit. During the spring 
of 1894 it occurred to the mayor of 
that city, Hazen S. Pingree, that the 
unemployed could at least secure 
food for their families if they could 
employ themselves upon the land. 
He observed that there was a large 
amount of unused land in the city,— 
6,000 acres, it was found later. 
He therefore appointed a commit- 
tee to secure for the unemployed 
the privilege of raising food for 
themselves on the vacant lots of the 
city. The owners of the unused land 
responded liberally to the appeal to 
aid their poorer neighbors in this 
new fashion, and the use of several 
thousand acres of land was promptly 
tendered. Four hundred and thirty 
acres were accepted and prepared 
for cultivation. The land was then 
allotted to 945 families in lots vary- 
ing in size from one-quarter to one- 
half acre. The main crop suggested 
was potatoes, and more than 14,000 
bushels of these were raised the first 
year. Other crops brought the total 
estimated value of the produce up to 
$12,000. The committee had ex- 
pended only $3,000, and the new 
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plan of helping people to help them- 
selves had thus proved a financial 
success. It was successful in other 
respects, and Detroit expressed its 
verdict in an ordinance appropriat- 
ing $5,000 to carry it on during the 
season of 1895. 

Meantime the work had attracted 
much attention throughout the 
country. “ Pingree’s potato patches” 
were widely discussed and eagerly 
watched by philanthropic people. 
The manifest success of the work 
of the first season in Detroit in- 
spired experiments elsewhere. About 
twenty cities and towns tried the 
plan in 1895, and about a dozen 
reported very satisfactory results. 

Several important cities made 
enthusiastic statements of - large 
success. In other cities lack of suc- 


cess was explained by poor organ- 


ization or late beginning. The 
experience of Detroit under munic- 
ipal management during the second 
season proved entirely satisfactory 
to those most interested. 

The plans for the work of the 
season of 1896 were greatly aided 
by an excellent report on the 
“Cultivation of Vacant City Lots 
by the Unemployed,” prepared 
by Mr. Bolton Hall and _ Dr. 
William Howe Tolman, General 
Agent of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and published in December, 
1895, by the association. The re- 
port gave exact information regard- 
ing the best methods of vacant-lot 
cultivation as worked out very care- 
fully by the New York committee 
and its efficient superintendent, 


Mr. J. W. Kjelgaard. It also 
contained brief reports of the work 
in other cities, and its publica- 
tion did much to spread abroad a 
knowledge of the methods of vacant- 
lot cultivation and to bring the vari- 
ous experimenters into touch. The 
records for 1896 show that very few 
additional cities undertook the work 
in this year, but in several places the 
experience of the preceding season 
asserted itself inlarger results. Dur- 
ing this season the public authorities 
of Buffalo assumed the cultivation 
work which had been hitherto con- 
ducted by a private association, and 
Reading, Pennsylvania, also adopted 
the plan of public administration. 
During the last season, that of 
1897, Chicago, Kansas City, Phila- 
delphia, and Providence, R. I., were 
among the new converts to the idea. 
A reference to the statistical sum- 
mary opposite page 86 will give the 
details of the development of the 
work in the several cities in which 
notable experiments have been made. 
Vacant-lot cultivation as an agency 
of relief for the unemployed rests 
upon the sound basis of self-help. It 
means an opportunity in times of 
stress to earn by honest toil the sus- 
tenance that can not be obtained 
through the regular channels of em- 
ployment. The self-respecting man 
who is able-bodied does not want 
charity ; he wants work, that he may 
earn sufficient food and shelter for 
his family. This the vacant-lot plan 
offers. The cultivator is given the 
use of land that would otherwise be 
useless for the time, and he is further 
provided with seed and instruction 
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only. In some cases he is given an 
opportunity to pay for these, so that 
he may not feel that he is an object 
of charity. 

The excellent effect of giving 
needed aid in this form is evidenced 
by the testimony of those engaged 
in the work. All reports dwell upon 
the moral influence of the plan. It 
not only preserves self-respect, but it 
restores the self-respect of those 
who have lost it. 

No intelligent advocate of the 
work claims that it is a panacea for 
the evils of lack of employment. Its 
most important mission is simply to 
serve as a useful emergency measure 
to help those who are temporarily 
out of work to support life meantime 
by honorable toil. Other advantages 
have been claimed for it with some 
measure of truth. Emphasis has 
been justly laid on the opportunity 
it affords for the pathetic class of old 
men crowded out of our strenuous 
industry to still earn a living. An- 
other service of considerable impor- 
tance in the minds of many people is 
its tendency to induce those who have 
failed to win a place in the city to 
seek work in the country. In 
many cases cultivators have gradu- 
ated from a vacant lot to a farm, 
but manifestly the influence of the 
movement in this direction is of 
minor significance. 

The results thus far attained, and 
fully set forth in the succeeding 
sections, do not warrant positive 
prediction, but they seem to indi- 
cate that vacant-lot cultivation is 
destined to play an important part 
in our civilization as a measure of 


temporary relief of the most press- 
ing needs of the unemployed. 


iI—PRESENT STATUS AND PROSPECTS. 


Thus far vacant-lot cultivation has 
been more or less sporadic and but 
poorly organized. It is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain reliable statistical 
data concerning the work any- 
where, with the possible exception 
of New York and Philadelphia. 
In the two latter cities very careful 
records have been kept, covering 
almost all questions of importance, 
but in most other places, even 
where the figures are satisfactory so 
far as they go, they do not cover 
many points of inquiry about which 
we would like to know. Another 
statistical difficulty lies in the fact 
that there is almost no uniformity in 
methods of accounting. Thus for 
purposes of comparison we have 
scarcely any returns at all. At best, 
therefore, we shall endeavor in the 
following statements to give some 
idea, first, of the magnitude of the 
work throughout the country for the 
season 1897, and second, wherever 
possible, a summary of the results in 
the preceding years, to indicate the 
growth of the movement at particular 
points. Inasmuch, however, as the 
work in many cases has been under 
the management of different com- 
mittees or in the control of different 
societies in the several years enumer- 
ated, there is no assurance that the 
records were kept in the same way. 
For example, the number of acres 
under cultivation may or may not 
include some land used as a co- 
operative farm for the benefit of 
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dispossessed gardeners; the amount 
expended for seed sometimes in- 
cludes tools and sometimes it does 
not; the item of expenditure for 
plowing usually includes harrow- 
ing, but not always. The greatest 
possible variety of method is em- 
ployed in estimating the total value 
of the crops. In addition to the 
actual cash received by the several 
gardeners for so much of the crops 
as they may have sold, it is necessary 
to estimate the cash value of that 
part of the produce consumed by 
the gardeners and their families. It 
will manifestly make a great differ- 
ence whether these values are esti- 
mated, supposing that the quantities 
are accurately known, according to 
the value at the time at which they 
were harvested or at the time at 
which certain other portions of the 
crop were actually sold. As an illus- 
tration of this difference, it was stated 
in Detroit by a member of the com- 
mittee that the estimated value of 
the 61,840 bushels of potatoes which 
were harvested in 1895, according to 
prices which were obtained from 
March to August, during which 
period most of the crops were con- 
sumed, would have been $40,196; 
but at the time when the report of 
the season was made up this crop 
was estimated at the then prevalent 
market prices, and the potato item 
figured only to the extent of $15,460. 
Unfortunately, in other cities we are 
not told in the reports that are access- 
ible which of these two methods has 
been pursued in the several cases. 
Great care must therefore be exer- 
cised in drawing any sweeping de- 


ductions from comparisons of the 
returns in different cities, or even 
within the same city for different 
years. It may be said, however, in 
justification of the statistics herewith 
furnished, that they are the best that 
patient effort over a considerable 
period has been able to procure. 
The movement is as yet in its infancy, 
and the matter of uniformity in 
methods and accuracy in the keep- 
ing of records has doubtless seemed 
a question of secondary importance 
from the point of view of the several 
local committees and superintend- 
ents. 
SEASON OF 1897. 

From the reports which we have 
collected it will be noticed that 
vacant-lot farming was carried on 
during the last season, namely, that 
of the summer of 1897, in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dayton (Ohio), 
Denver, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Providence 
(Rhode Island), Reading, Seattle 
(Washington), and Springfield (Mas- 
sachusetts). This list does not in- 
clude several other cities which tried 
the plan in previous years, but gave 
it up for lack of interest, support, or 
success. 


DETROIT. 


In Detroit the work has been 
taken up as a municipal enterprise 
under the management of the Agri- 
cultural committee, which was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Pingree for the 
purpose of relieving the unemployed, 
whose numbers were increasing 
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greatly as a result of the hard times 
in the winter of 93-94. During the 
year 1894 $3,600 was raised by sub- 
scription, but much time and service 
were given by city officials in the 
prosecution of the work. In 1895 
$5,000 was appropriated by the 
Common Council for this purpose. 
In 1896 $4,000 was appropriated and 
the city poor commission selected 
all the families to whom lots were 
issued, with two exceptions assigned 
by the committee. The report of 
the Agricultural committee for 1896 
states that in the three years, ’94, 
"95, and ’96, the city was saved an 
amount of taxation nearly equal to 
the difference between the total 
amount expended, $10,893.35, and 
the value of the crops raised, $72,- 
790.10, or $61,896.75, the net profit. 
The report continues: “ As a purely 
business transaction the Pingree 
Potato Patch plan is, to say the 
least, a very decided success.” The 
committee in Detroit has also recom- 
mended that in addition to the land 
secured by donations from indi- 
viduals the city purchase a farm. 
The Mayor of Detroit in his annual 
message to Common Council in 
January, 1895, said, “It seems to me 
the experiment has clearly demon- 
strated, first, that at least ninety- 
five per cent of the people who are 
in destitute circumstances as a result 
of the hard times are ready, willing, 
and anxious to work; second, that 
a large number of these people can be 
supported by utilizing vacant lands 
on the outskirts of the city; third, 
that a very small space of ground is 
sufficient to raise enough vegetables 


to support a family through the 
winter ; fourth, that a majority of our 
citizens who own vacant land would 
much rather allow it to be cultivated 
by the poor than to pay a large tax 
for their support ; and fifth, that the 
needy are therefore assisted without 
creating the demoralization in the 
habits of the people that gratuitous 
aid always entails.” The report of 
the Agricultural committee issued 
October 10, 1896, speaks in the high- 
est terms of the care bestowed by 
individual owners upon their lots, 
and reiterates in substance the above 
opinion concerning the results of 
the experiment. One statement is 
worthy of note, namely, that “no 
matter how prosperous the country 
may be in the future, there will 
always be those who require assist- 
ance, and it will be the part of 
wisdom and economy to make pro- 
vision in advance.” From this sen- 
tence it would seem that the com- 
mittee regards its work as a tempo- 
rary expedient, so far as individual 
families are concerned, but as of 
more or less permanent value as a 
means of meeting the fluctuating 
temporary need of an unemployed 
class, which will always be with us, 
though the individuals of that class 
may change from year to year. 


BUFFALO. 


Buffalo is next in importance of 
the cities where the work has been 
put under municipal control. Mayor 
Hewett, of Buffalo, started the work 
in 1895, and formed for the purpose 
the Buffalo industrial association. 
A subscription fund of $2,000 to 
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defray expenses was raised, and one 
of the results of the work in that 
year was a noticeable falling off in 
the demands upon the poormaster 
for public relief. This fact, together 
with the gratifying financial results 
of the year 1895, enabled the mayor 
to procure the passage of an act by 
the legislature of New York to 
permit the city of Buffalo to appro- 
priate funds for continuing the work. 
This act was passed in the spring of 
1896, and the city council unani- 
mously appropriated $3,500. <A 
similar appropriation of $3,000 in 
amount was made by the council 
for the work in the year 1897, and 
the work was so economically con- 
ducted that the cost to the city for 
each plot of about one-third of an 
acre was only $1.80, as against $2.38 
in 1896, and $3.48 in 1895. The 
mayor’s secretary states in a letter 
of recent date, that at least 10,590 
persons were relieved in 1897, with 
an estimated saving to the city of 
nearly $30,000; 7a0 acres of land 
were plowed at a contract price of 
$2.85 per acre, and the land was 
harrowed, rolled and staked at a cost 
of thirty-five cents per hour. The 
average yield was about thirty 
bushels of potatoes to each one- 
third of an acre plot. 


MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES. 


So far as the work for the season 
of 1897 is concerned, Detroit and 
Buffalo are the only two cities where 
it was conducted entirely as a muni- 
cipal enterprise. In Kansas City 
the work was carried on by the 
agricultural commission of the 


municipality, appointed by the 
mayor, but our reports are not 
conclusive concerning the method 
by which the money was raised for 
the undertaking. In almost all 
cases public authorities have co- 
operated to some extent in further- 
ing this movement, but in the 
majority of cities, other than those 
alluded to, the work has been con- 
ducted by private committees, or 
more frequently by ‘the charity 
organization societies, or other 
benevolent bodies. In 1895 and 
1896 in Toledo, Ohio, and in 1896 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, the work 
was carried on through appropria- 
tions from the municipality. 


BOSTON. 


Boston is the only city that has 
rented all the land used from the 
start. Here for three years, on a 
farm of sixty acres, from fifty to 
eighty families have been assisted. 
Good records have been kept, and 
a normal view of such work can 
be obtained from this experiment. 
The total value of the crops each 
year, for three years, has been just 
about double the total amount 
expended. In the year 1896 it was 
estimated that the average gross 
yield per worker was $34.15, and 
that, deducting from this sum the 
average amount contributed per 
worker, there was left a net yield 
per worker of $20.33. The lots 
were taken by persons of several 
nationalities, but the majority were 
Americans. In 1896 thirty-two of 
the fifty-two persons who had lots 
in 1895 applied again. During the 
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last season (1897) there was a blight 
and partial failure of the potato crop 
in Boston, but the superintendent 
states that the gardeners suffered 
less than many other New England 
farmers, and that the enhanced price, 
owing to the general scarcity, atoned 
in a measure for small crops. The 
average yield per lot was twenty-two 
bushels, and the prevailing prices 
ranged from ninety cents to $1.40, 
while those for the previous year 
were fifty to sixty cents. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the 
committee states that a change of 
land for 1898 will be imperative 
because of the necessity of rota- 
tion of crops. “It would be doubt- 
ful, if not poor, farming to -raise 
potatoes for the fourth successive 
year from the same land.” An effort 


will be made to get a grant of land 
from the park commissioners. 
BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn is another city that has 
tried the experiment for several 
years. At first a committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor raised a fund 
by private subscription, and during 
the third and last season of 1897 the 
Associated Charities has had the 
work in charge. During the two 
first years between five and six hun- 
dred dollars per year were expended, 
with results not wholly satisfactory. 
The land was very inaccessible 
and work was begun late in the 
season. Only a few persons availed 
themselves of the opportunity to 
take gardens, and this added to the 
proportionately high cost of super- 
intendence. During the second and 
third years a notable feature of the 


work was the aid granted by the 
Brooklyn elevated railroad in giv- 
ing the gardeners free transportation 
to and from their gardens by means 
of a free-ticket system carefully 
guarded from abuse. The committee 
felt that the return from the lots 
during the two first years more than 
paid the cost in money outlay, and 
was therefore justified as a good 
method of distributing so much re- 
lief through work, but the results did 
not create the enthusiasm observed 
in other places where the amounts 
thus distributed doubled or even 
quadrupled in the process of spend- 
ing. 
DENVER. 

In Denver the results during three 
years have been remarkably good 
from the financial point of view. 
The experiment has been conducted 
by a representative committee from 
the Associated Charities, the Wom- 
an’s club, and the public authorities. 
In 1897 the cash return from the 
sixty-six lots assigned amounted to 
$525.15, in addition to the crops con- 
sumed by 376 persons. The total 
estimated cash value of crops has 
been from six to nine times the 
amounts expended. Of course this 
probably means that many necessary 
things were contributed without 
reckoning their money value in the 
item of cost. One-third of the gar- 
dens were allotted to women. 

At Seattle, Washington, the work 
has been continued for three years 
with very even and satisfactory re- 
sults. Very small lots are furnished, 
usually 40 by 100 feetin size. Tools 
were furnished during the first season, 
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but not since. Of 200 applicants in 
1897, fifty-six had held lots one year 
previously, and twenty-seven for two 
years previously. The money value 
of the crops is estimated at from 
four to nine times the money out- 
lay. 
NEW YORK. 

New York city has perhaps done 
most of all to spread a knowledge of 
the methods and possibilities of this 
work. It was started there in 1895, 
under peculiar difficulties because 
of the scarcity of land, by a repre- 
sentative committee from several 
benevolent societies, but organized 
by and working under the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. During the first year 
a good-sized plot of ground was 
secured through Mr. Steinway, on 
Long Island, and the committee has 
had the able services of Mr. J. W. 
Kjelgaard without cost as superin- 
tendent. The most accurate social 
statistics concerning the applicants 
were filed. From these records it is 
possible to see just how much prep- 
aration for garden work each indi- 
vidual had, and it was found to be, 
asa rule, very little. The financial 
returns indicated during the first two 
years between two and three dollars 
in crops for every dollar of expense. 
During the past season we see a curi- 
ous illustration of the limitations of 
this work. It was found impossible 
to secure in the city any quantity of 
land that could be economically 
worked, and so only a few allotments 
were made. No detailed financial 
record was kept, but the superin- 
tendent reports that most of the 


farmers did well, and that the com- 
mittee went to little or no expense 
for seed, tools, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, ST. PAUL, TOLEDO. 


Thus far we have discussed only 
the older experiments, those that have 
had a continuous existence for three 
years. Springfield, Massachusetts, 
properly belongs in this category, 
but there is little to report from that 
city. About four acres of land have 
been given out in small lots under 
the care of the Union Relief Associ- 
ation. A few families have been 
helped in this way, but no record of 
cost nor results has been kept. 

St. Paul began the work in 1895 
under the direction of a citizens’ 
executive committee, but the re- 
sults discouraged further effort, be- 


cause in that year the price of pota- 
toes was so low that it did not repay 
the effort of raising them. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the work was be- 
gun in 1895 and continued for two 


years. One season proved too dry, 
and the second too wet, for success- 
ful crops, and so the experiment 
was given up. 

ROCHESTER. 


Rochester, New York, began the 
work in 1895 under the direction of 
the overseer of the poor. Owners of 
lots in the suburbs rented them for 
the purpose, and the men applying 
for aid were given tickets for so 
many days’ work on these lots. 
Potatoes only were tried. The 
scheme was not considered very sat- 
isfactory as to results, because the 
work given was not steady and the 
workers had no interest in the gar- 
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dens. The men were paid wages. 
The crops were good; 2,300 bushels 
of potatoes were harvested and dis- 
tributed by the overseer among 
needy applicants during the follow- 
ing winter. About two days’ work 
were given each week to each man, 
so that he could earn from $3 to 
$4.50 per week, but these wages 
were paid in fuel or provisions from 
the Poor store. Thus it is seen 


that the Rochester experiment was 
not in reality along the lines of va- 
cant-lot farming, but rather a method 
of furnishing employment by the 
city and distributing out-door relief. 


REPORTS FOR 1897. 

From Philadelphia, Chicago, Day- 
ton (Ohio), Providence (Rhode Isl- 
and), and Kansas City, the reports 
for the past season are those of their 
first year. All have profited by the 
experience elsewhere, and all report 
most encouraging results. Phila- 
delphia had about twenty-seven 
acres under cultivation in ninety- 
six allotments, which showed an 
average yield of $61 per lot and 
a return of more than $3 for every 
dollar expended throughout the 
whole experiment. Details are given 
below in a special section on the 
Philadelphia work. 


CHICAGO. 

In Chicago forty acres were under 
cultivation in 148 allotments. The 
land was located at Englewood and 
the work managed by the Bureau of 
Charities. Lots were usually 33 by 
300 feet insize. Thirteen nationalties 
were represented among the gar- 
deners, though Americans predom- 


inated. Sixteen different kinds of 
vegetables were raised, and the su- 
perintendent writes: “Not only was 
the work uniformly well done, but 
some of the families treated their 
ground with a kind of pathetic ten- 
derness, and worked over it as if 
they were caressing a dumb friend.” 
Mr. Charles F.Weller, of the Bureau 
of Charities, goes on to say: “In only 
one case was the lot forfeited for 
lack of proper care. While it is im- 
possible to tell exactly how many 
bushels of potatoes, beans, etc., were 
raised, because the families harvested 
a little at a time as fast as the prod- 
uce ripened, yet it is clear how well 
the workers themselves were pleased 
with their gardens, for already 133 
families have asked to be given lots 
next year, and all but five of these 
133 have said that during the next 
season they would pay for their own 
plowing and seed. When one con- 
siders that those to whom lots were 
offered were the people taken from 
the lists of the county agent and the 
district bureau, and that preference 
was always given to the poorest, 
least resourceful people, the results 
are positively inspiring. An out- 
growth of the summer’s work has 
been the formation among the gar- 
deners and their friends of a regular 
society called the People’s Friendly 
club, which meets every Saturday 
night to enjoy a program given 
mainly by the members themselves, 
and including a discussion of social 
questions. Two special meetings 
have also been held in one of the 
schools, where audiences of 300 gar- 
deners and friends have been gath- 
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ered. This altered application of 
the Pingree Potato Patch plan is the 
first of its kind in Chicago. The 
gardeners’ club is the first of its 
kind in the country, and of all the 
seventeen cities which have inau- 
gurated the cultivation of vacant 
lots by the needy, it is in Englewood 
alone that arrangements have been 
made to lead the lot holders to pay 
all their own expenses for plowing 
and seeds. The spiritual results of 
the gardens and of the People’s 
Friendly club are especially valu- 
able. The whole feeling among the 
people benefited is one so far re- 
moved from that of the willing de- 
pendent upon public alms that it is 
beautiful to see.” 


DAYTON. 


At Dayton, Ohio, the work was 
undertaken by the Associated Char- 


ities and the Single Tax club. 
About forty acres were planted, and 
167 families, representing about 650 
persons, took lots of about a quarter 
of an acre each. The time devoted 
to the cultivation of the crops and 
the hours of work depended on the 
opportunities of the workers. Many 
were entirely without other work 
and spent nearly all of their time on 
their farms. Those who succeeded 
in finding regular employment else- 
where would work early in the 
mornings and in the evenings, and 
those having irregular employment 
elsewhere would work at odd inter- 
vals. The reports indicate a financial 
success, and plans are being made to 
make an early start in 1898 on a 
very much larger scale than last 


year. The crops were as follows: 
Potatoes, 1,985 bushels; turnips, 70 
bushels; tomatoes, 75 bushels; corn, 
3,225 dozen; beans, 175 bushels; 
cabbage, 5,020 heads; beets, 40 
bushels ; cucumbers, 5,000; besides 
lettuce, radishes; etc. 


KANSAS CITY. 

At Kansas City the work was 
begun in 1897 by the Agricultural 
commission, which secured from the 
Provident Association of that city 


a list of dependents, to whom the 
following letter was sent: 


DEAR SIR: 

Your name having been given to 
the Agricultural commission as one who has 
been assisted by the Provident association 
in this city, we now offer you the means of 
helping yourself. 

If you desire to secure an allotment of 
land for cultivation in the present season, 
please fill out the enclosed blank and return 
same at once to the Mayor’s Office, City Hall. 
Your answer in this matter will be taken as 
an evidence of your desire and willingness 
to promote your own welfare. All the 
assistance will be rendered you in the prep- 
aration of land and supplying of potatoes 
and seeds for planting that the commission 
can afford. 

Yours very truly, 


Secretary. 


One hundred and ten allotments 
were made from the names thus 
received; eight were found unsuit- 
able applications, or their lots for 
other reasons were not planted; four 
lots were abandoned, leaving ninety- 
eight from which reports of crops 
were returned. The superintendent 
endeavored to get correct reports 
from each lot of the quantity of prod- 
uce harvested. It is interesting to 
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notice the variety of crops in this 
report: Potatoes, 1,770 bushels; 
turnips, 229 bushels; onions, 42% 
bushels; beets, 31512 bushels; beans, 
440% bushels; tomatoes, 155 bush- 
els; cabbage, 832 heads; corn, 1,071 
dozen; melons, 280; squashes, 16; 
peas, 37% bushels; radishes, 996 
dozen; lettuce, 22% bushels; cu- 
cumbers, 165; sweet potatoes, 30 
bushels; mustard greens, 24 bushels; 
okra, 2; navy shelled peas, 2 bushels. 
To these quantities the superintend- 
ent assigned cash values based on 
the average price of the various prod- 
ucts throughout the season. 


DULUTH. 


At Duluth, Michigan, the work 
was carried on during the past 
season, as indeed it had been for 
two years previous, by Bishop Mc- 
Golrick, of the pro-cathedral, to 
whom land was freely offered for 
the purpose. He assigned plots to 
various persons, giving them such 
suggestions and personal help as 
possible without furnishing them 
with any tools, seed, or direct finan- 
cial aid in cultivation. Thus the 
work was not organized, nor were 
any records kept of the crops. The 
Bishop says that 120 families were 
assisted in this way, and that the 
results indicate to him that with 
organization the plan could be made 
a very effective means of furnishing 
temporary relief in cases of need. 


READING. 


At Reading, Pennsylvania, a citi- 
zens’ committee was organized in 
pursuance of a resolution passed in 
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April, 1896. The committee, ap- 
pointed by the mayor, consisted of 
representatives of both Select and 
Common councils and private citi- 
zens. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was held April 20, and a gen- 
eral invitation extended through the 
newspapers to the worthy unem- 
ployed of the city to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of assist- 
ance. A circular letter was sent out 
May 1 to all those to whom assist- 
ance was afforded by the Reading 
Relief Society and other benevolent 
organizations. About sixteen acres 
of land were secured and divided up 
in lots of about one-sixth of an acre 
each; 106 applications were received 
and allotments made to ninety-one 
families, with 316 children, repre- 
senting four nationalities; namely, 
American, 84; Irish, 3; German, 3; 
and French, 1. City Councils appro- 
priated $400 to carry on the work, 
of which $317.63 was expended. 
On October 12 a circular letter was 
mailed to each of the farmers re- 
questing a complete report of the 
products of the season. The yield, 
calculated at the average market 
price, was estimated at $900. The 
season was one characteristic of ex- 
treme drought, and work was begun 
very late, otherwise the results might 
have been very much more encourag- 
ing. Still, as it was, the return 
showed about three dollars in value 
to every dollar expended. The 
crops were as follows: 450 bushels 
of potatoes; 250 bushels of beans; 
20 bushels of peas; 30 bushels of 
red beats; turnips, 30 bushels; 
radishes, 30 bushels; tomatoes, 30 
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bushels; corn, 935 dozen; cabbage, 
1,450 heads; lettuce, 1,400 heads; 
cucumbers, 3,500; celery, 500 stalks. 
The committee reported that it 
found the plan in its main features, 
from a charitable point of view, the 
most practical of any suggestion for 
reaching the class of persons assisted. 
It did not consider that the lasting 
benefits were very great, except in 
the way of experience to those who 
knew nothing of farming. The work 
was not continued in 1897 because 
of the lack of willingness on the 
part of the city council to grant 
financial support. So far as it went, 
the experiment in Reading may, 
therefore, be classed as a municipal 
experiment. 


EXPERIENCE IN COMMON. 


Throughout the whole range of ex- 
perience during the season of 1897, 
as indicated in the reports from the 
various cities enumerated above, we 
can draw a few very general lessons 
common to all. As-in previous years, 
the degree of success in theamount 
and value of crops obtained depended 
largely upon the promptness with 
which work was begun at the open- 
ing of the farming season in the 
respective localities. This has been 
one of the chief difficulties, because, 
as a rule, the persons interested in 
promoting the work do not become 
aroused until about the time that it 
should have been begun, and where 
this is the case, work is not actually 
started until several weeks have 
passed in preparation, in the raising 
of funds and securing of lands, with 
correspondingly damaging results in 
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the harvest. Notwithstanding all 
the drawbacks and the ignorance of 
the workers concerning farming 
methods in general, the financial re- 
turn has been satisfactory to both 
the workers and to those in charge 
of the several movements. Where 
the work has been discontinued it 
has usually been for reasons other 
than lack of encouraging financial 
results. In many cases of fairly re- 
liable statistical data it is evident 
that the promoters or committees in 
charge, had they pocketed the pro- 
ceeds, would have realized from three 
to four dollars for every dollar ex- 
pended. It is this fact that makes 
the prospects of the movement good 
and warrants the belief that, though 
in an embryonic stage of develop- 
ment at present, it will persist until 
it has been given a fair trial, and 
until there is more abundant evidence 
to prove either its utility or its in- 
adequateness as a means of assisting 
the unemployed in a way that will 
increase rather than diminish their 
self-respect, and give them something 
possessing educational value in re- 
lation to their future welfare. 


CROPS IN MARKET. 


Perhaps a word should be said 
about the quality of the crops raised 
and the methods of marketing them. 
As a rule, especially in the larger 
cities supplied with vegetables from 
a distance, the vacant-lot farmers 
have been able to supply customers 
in the immediate neighborhood with 
goods of a superior quality and 
freshness to those obtained in the 
regular markets. On this account 
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they have obtained as a rule the 
highest market prices, and some- 
times prices slightly in excess of the 
best prices paid inthe market. The 
individual care spent upon some 
gardens has told upon the quality of 
the crop, and it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that in many cases a 
personal interest is felt by the 
gardener in single specimens of 
vegetables obtained from his lot. 
These prize crops were, as a rule, 
amply rewarded when offered for 
sale, and it has had a wholesome 
educational effect in proving to those 
who had often been the drudges of 
machine industry in the past that 
the individual artistic spirit, even 
when applied to potato culture, has 
its ample reward for the worker, 
both in self-satisfaction and for his 
pocket-book. In a few places an at- 
tempt to stimulate the best work by 
offering prizes has been tried. The 
American Institute exhibit at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, and 
also the City Live Stock show, in the 
same city, offered to award several 
prizes to vacant-lot farmers. One 
Brooklyn gardener received $9.50 in 
premiums for crops put in competi- 
tion with those of the regular 
truckers. 

In the table inserted opposite this 
page will be found a graphical and 
statistical summary of the results just 
discussed. 


il.—METHODS. 


During the past four seasons 
vacant-lot cultivation has _ been 
seriously undertaken in about 
twenty-five cities and towns. The 


local conditions have varied widely 
in different cities, and the methods 
of work have necessarily varied with 
the conditions. But from careful 
comparative study of the experience 
of four years, certain sound methods 
of procedure may be deduced for the 
guidance of workers in new fields. 


EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The more important experiments 
in vacant-lot cultivation have been 
conducted under three distinct forms 
of management : (1) by public author- 
ities, (2) by existing charitable 
societies, (3) by committees or asso- 
ciations formed for the express 
purpose. 

Detroit, Buffalo, and Reading, Pa., 
are the best illustrations of public 
administration. In Detroit and Buf- 
falo the work was undertaken by 
private associations for the first sea- 
son, and adopted by the public 
authorities after its value had been 
demonstrated by experiment. In 
each of these cases, however, the 
mayor was a prime mover in the 
private experiment. In Reading the 
work was originally undertaken by 
the city. In all three cities the en- 
tire expense is paid from the public 
treasury, on the theory that vacant- 
lot cultivation is a wise and economi- 
cal form of public poor relief. In 
the two larger cities the results have 
apparently been entirely satisfactory 
to the public. The _ successive 
Detroit reports speak with the 
greatest satisfaction of the large 
saving which the city has made on 
the poor relief account by its invest- 
ment in vacant-lot cultivation, and 
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the mayor of Buffalo says in his 
message of 1897, ‘The method of 
relieving the poor by means of the 
potato-patch system was continued 
during the year, the city appropri- 
ating $3,500 fer this work. The 
venture proved to be a great 
success.” 

The most common form of manage- 
ment has been that by existing 
charitable societies. New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, and 
Seattle are the principal cities in 
which the organization has taken 
thisform. In most cases in which a 
charitable society has undertaken 
vacant-lot cultivation the representa- 
tives of other philanthropic or trade 
organizations have been placed upon 
the executive committee, in order 
that the work might enlist the sym- 
pathy and support of a wider con- 
stituency than that of the society. 
For instance, the Brooklyn work is 
managed by the Mayor’s committee 
on the Tillage of Vacant Lands 
under the direction of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. This plan has 
the advantage of utilizing to the 
fullest extent existing philanthropic 
machinery, thus economizing effort. 

The third form of organization is 
that of an independent committee or 
association created for the specific 
purpose of facilitating vacant -lot 
farming. This form is illustrated by 
Denver, Minneapolis, and Philadel- 
phia. In Denver the committee is 
composed of representatives from 
the Charity Organization society, 
the Woman's club, and the city 
government. In Philadelphia the 
committee which began cultivation 
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work last season was constituted . 
without reference to the representa- 
tive idea. Only one of its seven 
members was officially connected 
with a charitable organization. The 
only connection with the public 
authorities was through the honor- 
ary presidency, which was held by 
the mayor. An advisory committee 
of 230 prominent men and women 
was appointed, and this large com- 
mittee proved very useful in pro- 
curing land and money. All the 
executive work was done by the 
committee of seven. Asa result of 
the experience of the first season the 
Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation 
association has recently been char- 
tered to continue the independent 
administration of the work. 

Independent organization is justi- 
fied in the absence of a strong and 
broadly representative philanthropic 
society. Such organization, further- 
more, has the distinct advantage of 
emphasizing the difference between 
vacant-lot cultivation and ordinary 
forms of poor relief. An independ- 
ent society finds it easy to attract 
the self-respecting unemployed who 
shrink from accepting anything, even 
an opportunity to work, from the 
hands of a charitable society. 


RAISING THE FUNDS. 


The general testimony is that 
money for vacant-lot cultivation 
has been readily obtained. The 


idea of helping men to help them- 
selves is attractive, and a circular of 
appeal showing the results achieved 
in earlier experiments usually brings 
small 


the comparatively amount 
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necessary to provide superintend- 
ence, tools, and seed. A simple 
statement that vacant-lot cultivation, 
even when only moderately success- 
ful, makes each dollar contributed 
grow into three or four in the hands 
of the beneficiary is a powerful plea 
forcontribution. Thelargest amount 
expended in 1897, outside of the 
cities in which the cultivation is sus- 
tained by public funds, was $1,825. 
This was the amount spent by Phil- 
adelphia, and it was contributed in 
response to a printed appeal anda 
very little personal work. 


SECURING THE LAND. 


Getting suitable land, conveniently 
located, is the greatest difficulty 
which the executive committee 
meets. Much unavailable land is 
generally offered, but desirable plots 
are not numerous. Small lots scat- 
tered in different parts of a city cost 
too much to bring under cultivation 
because of the item of superintend- 
ence. Only whena superintendent’s 
services can be concentrated at a few 
points, or on tracts of land not too 
far apart, can they be made really 
commensurate in return for their 
cost. Tracts of several acres are 
difficult to find, and often when 
found the soil proves unfit for truck- 
ing because of clay, or the owners 
refuse to permit the breaking of the 
sod for fear that it will make the 
ground less attractive to possible 
purchasers for building purposes. 
Neither do the owners, as a rule, care 
to rent for a small stipend when that 
involves parting with the land fora 
definite period and hence possibly 


losing a chance to sell. Where pub- 
lic lands have been secured, or in 
the few instances where it has been 
possible to rent and secure a tenure 
which encourages the promotors to 
fertilize adequately and make small 
improvements, the results have been 
most satisfactory. It would seem, 
therefore, wise for those contemplat- 
ing a start at vacant-lot farming to 
concentrate their attention on the 
problem of securing land in at least 
ten-acre tracts rather than small city 
lots scattered in location, and to 
endeavor to secure a tenure for the 
entire season. If this is not possible 
in the case of all the land under cul- 
tivation, care should be taken to 
have at least one tract held in this 
way and worked on a co-operative 
plan, to provide for dispossessed 
gardeners. 

In many cities it has proved im- 
possible to secure sufficient available 
land to meet the demand for farms, 
but in only one city has the expe- 
dient of renting land been used. 
From the outset Boston has rented 
her tract of sixty acres, paying $150 
annually. Park land on the out- 
skirts of a city, reserved for later 
improvement, is sometimes avail- 
able. For instance, the city of New 
York has given the use of 321 acres 
of Pelham park for the season of 
1898. 

BEGINNING WORK. 


The proper time for beginning 
actual cultivation varies, of course, 
with the locality, but it is important 


to start at the earliest possible 
moment. Successful cultivation has 
been begun as late as the last of 
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May, but even in the northern sec- 
tions of the country planting should 
take place much earlier. In order to 
get the best results, the vacant-lot 
farmer should be in the market with 
his produce very early, and thus 
reap the advantage of high prices. 
Moreover, the intensive cultivation 
which is characteristic of the best 
vacant-lot farming makes it possible 
to get a large product by succession 
of crops, if the first crop is taken off 
early. 
ALLOTTING THE LAND. 
Meantime, the registration of ap- 
plicants for land should be in 
progress. Announcement in the 


local press that applications are 


being received at specified places for 
vacant-lot farms usually develops a 


large number of applicants. In some 
cases, lists of needy persons likely to 
avail themselves of the vacant-lot 
plan have been secured from chari- 
table societies, and cards explaining 
the work and inviting application 
have been sent. Officers of chari- 
table societies recommend a consider- 
able proportion of the cultivators. 
But care should be taken in the 
announcement of the work and in 
the invitation to cultivators, to so 
state the plan and purpose of the 
work that the self-respecting men 
and women who need help, but 
abhor the idea of accepting poor 
relief, shall not be repelled. Self- 
help is the central idea of vacant- 
lot cultivation, and if this fact is 
emphasized in the announcements, 
the people who most need the 
opportunity to help themselves will 
be attracted. 


The character of every applicant 
should be thoroughly investigated. 
References may be required or in- 
vestigation may be quietly made 
through the charity organization 
society or other central charitable 
association in the city. The charity 
organization societies deserve special 
mention, as they have rendered in- 
valuable aid in many cities in this 
work of investigation. 

It is highly desirable that com- 
plete statistical records be kept of 
each gardener by means of the ap- 
plication blank. Such records will 
prove of great practical value to the 
association conducting the work, and 
they will also be of the greatest 
service to the sociologist who at- 
tempts to measure the social results 
of the movement. The present study 
has suffered greatly from lack of 
complete records. Now that the 
experimental stage of vacant-lot 
cultivation has passed and the work 
is taking a recognized place among 
our agencies for social service, we 
may hope for systematic records of 
work. The schedule on page 42 
has been carefully worked out and 
is recommended. It was first used 
by the New York committee in 
1895. The facts regarding the 
Philadelphia gardeners, tabulated by 
the aid of such a schedule, will be 
found on pages 104-6. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

A primary condition of success in 
vacant-lot farming is good superin- 
tendence. A review of the experi- 


ence shows clearly that the person- 
ality of the superintendent is the 
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most important single factor making 
for success or failure. This is pre- 
éminently true in privately con- 
ducted work. It should be frankly 
recognized that the combination of 
qualities which make a successful 
superintendent is somewhat rare 
among men whose services can be 
commanded by vacant-lot commit- 
tees. The superintendent should be 
a practical farmer, with large knowl- 
edge of local conditions of soil and 
climate, for he must select the land, 
prepare the ground and determine 
the crops. Moreover, he should 
have the business instinct which will 
enable him to market crops most 
successfully for his gardeners. Fur- 
thermore, he must be a man of 
executive ability and of rare tact in 
handling men, for he is called upon 
to deal with a great variety of 
people. On one hand he deals with 
the cultivators whose various needs 
under novel conditions he must 
wisely meet. For this purpose he 
needs a somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with the practical aspects of the 
great problem of poverty. On the 
other hand, he must gain the con- 
fidence of the community and secure 
the support of contributors. 

It will be readily recognized that 
the combination of farming and 
business experience with special 
knowledge of the needs of poor 
people is somewhat uncommon, and 
the executive committee that is 
fortunate enough to find such com- 
bination will be wise to pay its 
market price. Occasionally efficient 
men are willing to contribute their 
services as superintendents, but the 


committee should not count on 
getting something for nothing. In- 
efficient volunteer service has ruined 
several promising experiments and 
done much to discredit vacant-lot 
cultivation. The work should be 
placed upon a business basis. Ex- 
pert service should be paid for at 
fair commercial rates. Vacant-lot 
cultivation upon a sound business 
basis will justify itself, while attempts 
to carry out the plan by irregular, 
inefficient volunteer effort are fore- 
doomed to failure. In several in- 
stances good work has been done by 
unsalaried superintendents, but the 
enthusiasm and devotion which sus- 
tained the work in its earlier experi- 
mental stages can hardly be regarded 
as a permanent feature. 

The great differences between ex- 
penditures and value of crops in 
different cities observed in the 
statistical summary of the previous 
section accounted for largely 
by the fact that superintendence 
was volunteer work in some cases 
and paid effort in others. 
mating future possibilities it seems 
wise to take into account the neces- 
sity, under normal conditions, of 
paying for superintendence. 

Assistance in instruction may 
sometimes be obtained by the super- 
intendent from a few of the cultiva- 
tors who have had farming experi- 
ence. Such men may be recompensed 
for their services by the grant of lots 
larger than the ordinary garden. 


are 


In esti- 


SEED. 


A glance at the statistical sum- 
mary shows that the expenditure 
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for seed is smallin most gases. This 
is explained by the readiness with 
which contributions of seed are ob- 
tained. Seed merchants frequently 
aid the work by contributions from 
their stock, and in many cases the 
national government has supplied a 
large proportion of the seed used. 
Each congressman has at his dis- 
posal for the people of his district a 
considerable quantity of seed, and at 
least part of this can usually be se- 
cured for the vacant-lot farmers by 
early application to the representa- 
tive. The government assortment 
of seed contains almost everything 
needed, except potatoes, which are 
never supplied. 


TOOLS. 


In some cities tools are supplied 


by the management without cost, 
but the verdict of experience is un- 
favorable to free tools. When thus 
supplied the tools are lost or stolen 
so frequently as to be a source of 
considerable expense and annoyance. 
The few simple implements re- 
quired can usually be provided by 
the gardener without difficulty, and 
when they can not be so provided it 
seems wise to furnish them through 
the superintendent and require the 
gardener to pay for them later from 
the proceeds of his garden. This plan 
has worked in Philadelphia with per- 
fect satisfaction to gardeners and 
committee. 


REGULATION OF CROPS. 


Vacant-lot farms are popularly 
known as “ Pingree potato patches,” 
and this name gives the impression 
that potatoes exclusively are culti- 


vated. Ina few cities only has this 
been true. It has been found much 
more profitable to add other crops, 
and now the vacant-lot farms pro- 
duce as large a variety of vegetables 
as any truck farm of the locality. It 
is a common rule, justified by ex- 
perience, to require a certain pro- 
portion of the ground to be devoted 
to potatoes asthe staple crop. This 
proportion varies downward from 
one-half of the plot. Since most of 
the gardeners lack experience in 
farming, the superintendent should 
reserve the right to determine abso- 
lutely the kind of crops to be raised. 
In this determination of crops the dif- 
ference between the efficient and the 
inefficient superintendent, as empha- 
sized above, will clearly appear, and 
the success of the work will be quite 
largely conditioned upon the advice 
and instruction given in the planting 
season. A knowledge of the local 
markets and of the possibilities for 
the largest succession of crops will 
here be applied to the greatest ad- 
vantage. A good superintendent 
with an ample salary is an economi- 
cal investment at this stage of culti- 
vation. 

The ordinary farmer is incredulous 
when told that thirteen dollars’ 
worth of lettuce has been grown on 
a plot fourteen by twenty-six feet, 
or that a mechanic raised nearly two 
hundred dollars’ worth of produce 
on nine-tenths of an acre, or that a 
total value of nearly six thousand 
dollars was realized by mechanics 
and laborers from twenty-seven acres. 
But these facts, from the carefully 
kept records of last season in a single 
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city, are readily explained by the 
system of intensive cultivation em- 
ployed. To conduct this intensive 
cultivation successfully the superin- 
tendent must not only be a farmer 
of ability and wide knowledge of 
crops, but must also have complete 
control of the gardens, so that he 
may dictate the cultivation methods. 
SALE OF CROPS. 

The original idea of vacant-lot 
cultivation was the provision of a 
food supply for the family of the 
cultivator, and little thought was 
given to the sale of crops. As the 
movement developed, however, it 
was found that in many cases the 
largest net returns could be realized 
by the sale of a portion of the crop. 
Sale is especially advantageous when 
through wise superintendence the 
vegetables from the vacant lots are 
put into the market very early. 
The gardener has the advantage of 
nearness to market, and by putting 
his product into attractive form and 
selling it fresh from the garden he 
may obtain the very highest market 
prices. It has been urged against 
vacant-lot cultivation that the com- 
petition of the gardeners with the 
regular farmers is unfair, because the 
vacant-lot farmer, using free land 
and free seed, can undersell the inde- 
pendent producer. This fear that 
the vacant-lot farmer would cut 
prices has not been realized. In- 
deed, for the reasons above sug- 
gested, it seems probable that the 
portion of the product of the vacant 
lots put on the market has com- 
manded better prices than that from 
the regular truck farms. 


GUARDING THE CROPS. 


It was feared that stealing from 
vacant-lot farms would be a serious 
difficulty, inasmuch as the farms are 
necessarily located within easy reach 
of the city. Little trouble of this 
sort is reported, however. The 


police authorities are usually ready 
to furnish without charge a little 
extra watching, while the gardeners 
readily arrange a co-operative plan 
of guarding one another’s crops. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FARM. 


When sufficient land is obtain- 
able it has been found desirable to 
establish a co-operative farm, a tract 
cultivated for the committee by such 
workers as the superintendent may 
select. Such a farm has several 
advantages. In the first place it 
provides for those who are dispos- 
sessed of their individual gardens. 
The land loaned for vacant-lot cul- 
tivation can frequently be obtained 
only on condition that it be given 
up on brief notice if the owner 
requires it, and surrender is quite 
likely to be required if the land is 
sold during the season. This in- 
security of tenure is a grave difficulty. 
It isa very serious matter both for 
the gardeners and the executive 
committee to have land taken away 
before crops can be harvested. It 
may happen, too, that land used for 
this purpose may be condemned for 
highways or other public purposes. 
This was the case last season in one 
of the eastern cities. The co-opera- 
tive farm offers an escape from the 
difficulties thus arising, for the 
dispossessed cultivators may be 
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given a lot from the farm. Its 
establishment may be strongly urged 
on this ground alone. 

In the second place, the co-opera- 
tive farm may be established with 
the purpose of paying the expense 
of the individual gardens. Thus 
Brooklyn planted four acres of pota- 
toes and obtained from each gar- 
dener a promise of three days’ labor 
upon the co-operative farm “in re- 
turn for the use of his garden, and 
for the fertilizer, seeds, and tools 
furnished.” 

The common tract also affords the 
committee an opportunity to give 
the men who most need immediate 
funds a chance to earn a little money 
while their crops are maturing. The 
experience in this regard in New 
York, where the co-operative farm 
had been tried under a most com- 
petent superintendent, is indicated 
by the following quotation from the 
report of the superintendent: “We 
plowed up and seeded about thirty- 
eight acres, giving all workers ten 
cents an hour In addition, 
the workers were told that they were 
to have a half-interest in the product 
of these acres. Although this was 
not begun until far too late for the 
best results, when the crops were 
gathered we found that the expense 
on this co-operative farm was $966.75, 
and the value of the crops, which 
were disposed of to the vari- 
ous charities at market rates, was 
$1,067.65. After deducting an allow- 
ance for the rent of land, cost of 
superintendence and interest, there 
was left $53 to be divided among 
the workers.” 


RECORD OF RESULTS. 

The student of the vacant-lot 
movement is greatly embarrassed by 
the lack of records of results. Mani- 
festly the value of the produce, in 
relation to the time and money ex- 
pended, is of the most vital impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, many reports 
present results in terms which indi- 
cate that they are based on vague 
impressions rather than careful esti- 
mate from records. This is a mis- 
fortune for all concerned. Vacant- 
lot cultivation is rightly presented 
as a business method of helping the 
unemployed, and those who invest 
time and money in the work have a 
right to know definitely the return 
which their investment is bringing. 
Accurate accounting will do much 


to establish public confidence in the 


work, while vague estimates and 
extravagant claims will discredit it. 
It is not difficult to keep adequate 
records, and the executive committee 
should insist that the superintendent 
report fully and accurately the value 
of all products raised upon the 
farms. 

The card which was used in Phila- 
delphia last season to keep a record 
of crops is herewith reproduced. 
This card was made of stiff manilla 
folded for the pocket, and as a glance 
will show, a new card was furnished 
each month. A little attention from 
the superintendent held the gardeners 
to the duty of keeping full records. 
The cards afforded adequate and 
reliable basis for the detailed figures 
of the Philadelphia work presented 
on pages 104-6. The keeping of 
similar statistics of crops is strongly 
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Philadelphia 
RHGULATIONS. | Vacant Lots Cultivation Committee. 


cesta tata OFFICE, ROOM 214 ROTHSCHILD BUILDING, 


14 SouTH BROAD STREET. 
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directed by the Superintendent. | Address... 
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garden. si . : 
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produce sold, used, or given away. | under the regulations on the last page of this 


Failure to comply with these regulations, or 
to follow the instructions of the Superin- 


eeee 


Superintendent. 


- + 1897. 


land. 





This card must be kept clean. It must not be 
folded or broken. Write words and figures plainly. 
It must be returned to the Superintendent at the 
end of the month, or upon demand of Superin- 
tendent, to be kept for reference by the committee 
so that the success of the farms can be estimated 
and experience gained for another season. 


The decision of the Superintendent shall in all 
cases be final. 
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urged upon all who are responsible 
for vacant-lot work. 

These, briefly summarized, are the 
principal deductions of importance 
to those who are establishing vacant- 
lot work which it is possible to draw 
from the experience of the past four 
seasons. It is hoped that these 
facts, supplemented by the details 
of each case given in the preceding 
section, will aid those who are just 
beginning to avoid some of the pit- 
falls into which earlier experimenters 
have fallen. 


IV.—A TYPICAL EXPERIMENT. 


In order to make this account of 
the history and modus operandi of 
ihe cultivation of vacant lots as con- 
crete as the material for sucha study 
in the present stage of the move- 
ment will permit, and as helpful to 
those who may wish to try the ex- 
periment as we are able to do, it is 
now proposed to examine at some 
length, in conclusion, the experi- 
ence of the Philadelphia committee 
during the season of 1897. There 
are several reasons which justify the 
selection of Philadelphia for this pur- 
pose apart from the special one that 
it is the experiment with which the 
present writers are most familiar. 

It is the first year’s work in Phil- 
adelphia, begun in fairly good sea- 
son, and with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the public. The city of 
homes is the place where we might 
have expected to find many of the 
worthy poor sometimes living in 
their own small houses, in nearly all 
cases renting small isolated houses 
rather than living in tenements, en- 


joying and prizing all the more the 
home life which a period of indus- 
trial depression made doubly hard 
to maintain intact. All the condi- 
tions of metropolitan life are here— 
yet not the great scarcity of land 
peculiar to New York, Brooklyn 
and Boston, nor the broad areas of 
available mother earth reported by 
western Cities. 

All the members of the committee 
of seven persons in charge of the 
work took a deep personal interest 
in every stage of its development, 
and without exception carefully con- 
sidered the plan in its broader as- 
pects and in its relations to the 
whole relief measures of the munici- 
pality, and with special reference to 
its merits and future possibilities as 
an agency of social reform. Every 
effort was made to secure the results 
of experience elsewhere, and much 
help was derived, especially from 
New York and Detroit. Dr. Wm. 
Howe Tolman, of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, Mr. J. W. Kjelgaard, of the 
Cooper Union labor bureau and 
superintendent of the potato farms 
in New York, and Mr. Bolton Hall, 
of New York, all co-operated by 
either coming over to Philadelphia 
or conferring with Mr. R. F. Powell, 
the Philadelphia superintendent, who 
made several visits to New York. 


ORGANIZATION, 


To begin at the beginning: Late 
in February, 1897, about fifty per- 
sons who realized that great distress 
prevailed in the city on account of 
lack of employment, held a parlor 
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conference to discuss the advisability 
of inaugurating in Philadelphia the 
cultivation of vacant lots as a meas- 
ure of relief for the unemployed. 
After a presentation of the favor- 
able experience of Detroit, New 
York, Boston, and other cities, the 
conference approved the “ Pingree 
Potato Patch” plan, and appointed 
a committee to carry it out. 

Most of those present agreed to 
serve on a general advisory commit- 
tee, to lend the movement moral sup- 
port, and to aid in securing funds 
and, especially, land. This general 
advisory committee was increased in 
size until it contained about two 
hundred prominent citizens, with 
His Honor, Mayor Warwick, as 
honorary president. The names of 


all these were printed in alphabetical 
order on the back of the letter paper 
used in all correspondence on com- 


mittee business, and this feature 
was of great help in winning pub- 
lic favor, in bringing without per- 
sonal appeal ample funds, and in 
securing land. 

The executive committee was or- 
ganized on March 6, 1897. It con- 
sisted of Dr. Thomas S. K. Morton, 
chairman; Nathaniel B. Crenshaw, 
William I. Hull, Franklin B. Kirk- 
bride, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
James T. Shinn, Frederic W. Speirs. 
A circular was issued explaining the 
proposed work and asking for con- 
tributions of money and land. The 
daily press gave wide publicity to 
the plans of the committee, and the 
public responded most liberally to 
appeals for contributions. A scrap 
book of all newspaper clippings con- 


cerning the potato farms here and 
in the vicinity was kept, and proved 
to be of much value in making use 
of public comments and criticism of 
particular features of the work. 

Hon. Simon Gratz, of the Board 
of Revision of Taxes, greatly as- 
sisted the committee by causing the 
assessors to prepare official lists of 
available plots of land in each of the 
wards. About forty persons gener- 
ously offered the use of their land 
for the benefit of the unemployed. 
The lots offered varied in size from 
an ordinary building lot to a tract of 
sixty acres. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The executive committee was for- 
tunate in its selection of a superin- 
tendent. It secured a man who had 
large experience in dealing with 
agricultural problems—one who has 
come into contact with those prob- 
lems on many sides in the work of 
early life as a surveyor in the west- 
ern states. He was also well versed 
in truck and garden farming, and 
above all was possessed of great per- 
sonal magnetism and whole-hearted 
interest in the individual develop- 
ment of each gardener put under his 
direction. The committee was not 
able to pay a sum which compen- 
sated fully for such service, and it 
accepted much as a gift from Mr. 
R. F. Powell, and as an indication of 
his interest in the experiment in hand. 
What might, therefore, have seemed 
to be a large expenditure for superin- 
tendence considered as an absolute 
sum, proved to be the most economi- 
cal outlay of the committee. He was 
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also an enthusiast on the question of 
opening up a way to get the worthy 
poor back to the land, and in these 
views perhaps led the committee in 
its thinking rather than was directed 
by it. 


SELECTION OF LAND. 


Mr. Powell’s services were secured 
on March 22, which may be consid- 
ered the date of beginning actual 
operations. The investigation of the 
land offered began at once. Many 
lots were inaccessible ; some were too 
small to operate economically. Still 
others were rejected because of the 
poor quality of the soil. Finally one 
tract of thirteen acres in the western 


part of the city was selected as the 
site of the first farm. Later six acres 
within three-quarters of a mile of 


the first tract were secured. Another 
tract of four acres, about one-quar- 
ter of a mile from the first tract, was 
accepted. Two smailer lots in the 
same general neighborhood were ob- 
tained and used as seeding beds. All 
of this land was located in the west- 
ern and northwestern part of the 
city, about five miles from City Hall. 
It was rather far from the distinctly 
manufacturing and mill districts, 
which are located in the northeast- 
ern and southern parts of the city. 
There was, however, much distress 
among families within easy reach of 
this land, and the selection of appli- 
cants was made with a view to re- 
lieving only those in actual want. 
Three additional acres of land were 
secured in the northern part of the 
city. Thus the holdings of the com- 
mittee amounted to about twenty- 
five acres in the aggregate. 


All these pieces of land were 
received on the stipulation that they 
should be returned to their owners 
on ten days’ notice. Fortunately 
none was withdrawn, and the com- 
mittee was therefore spared the diffi- 
culty of making provision for farmers 
whose allotments had been taken 
from them. 

WORK COMMENCED. 

The lots selected were soon plowed 
and prepared for planting. Meantime 
applications for allotments were com- 
ing in rapidly. In every instance, 
before being accepted as a gardener, 
the character of the applicant was 
investigated either by the committee, 
the society for organizing charity, 
or some responsible person. On re- 
ceiving an allotment each gardener 
was provided with seed and instructed 
how to plant it. All were required 
to sign a set of rules agreeing to 
abide by the regulations imposed 
and to relinquish gardens if necessary. 

Asa result of a careful oversight 
of the superintendent, even those 
with the least knowledge of garden- 
ing were enabled to produce good 
results, and the fact that but three 
gardens were forfeited during the 
season speaks well for the industry 
and zeal of the farmers as a whole. 
Through the system of “intensive 
cultivation’ employed and the rapid 
succession of crops, the gardens were 
forced to yield the largest possible 
return to their cultivators. Had it 
not been fora severe hail storm in 
July, which greatly damaged many 
of the ripening vegetables, the final 
results would have proved even more 
satisfactory. 
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Ninety-six families, comprising 528 
persons, received allotments, the 
larger number receiving a quarter 
acre each. The total value of the 
produce taken from these ninety-six 
little farms was about $5,955, an 
average of $61 each. The total ex- 
penditure of the committee for super- 
intendence, seed, tools, and all in- 
cidental expenses was $1,825.33. 
Thus each dollar invested in helping 
men to help themselves was multi- 
plied about three and one-quarter 
times through vacant-lot cultivation. 

It is a significant fact that the 
skilled workmen aided outnumbered 
the unskilled, fifty-four of the cul- 
tivators belonging to the ranks of 
skilled labor and forty-two following 
unskilled occupations. The statistics 
of nationality show that the heads of 
fifty families were born in America, 
twenty-three in Ireland, twelve in 
Germany, seven in Great Britain, 
two in France, and two in Italy. 
Eighty-six families were white and 
ten colored. The average residence 
in Philadelphia was eighteen years. 

The greatest difficulty encoun- 
tered, much to the surprise of the 
committee, was the securing of suffi- 
cient suitable land. Many persons 
were not willing to have the sod 
broken, and others did not care to 
give its use subject to even so short 
a quit notice as ten days, for fear it 
might prevent a quick sale for build- 
ing purposes. The six tracts of land 
already enumerated were each called 
a farm and numbered, and each farm 
when it was prepared for planting 
was divided into gardens 76 by 100 
feet in size. 
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The Society for Organizing Charity 
aided greatly in the selection of ap- 
plicants. Many of the superintend- 
ents of the various districts of the 
city received applications at their re- 
spective offices, and sent lists with 
their recommendations weekly, from 
which were selected the families to 
whom gardens were given. Many 
others applied directly to the secre- 
tary of the committee. They were 
required to name references and the 
secretary made the necessary investi- 
gations and recommended such as 
proved satisfactory. The inability 
of the committee to secure sufficient 
land forced it to turn away fully half 
those who asked for gardens. 


REQUIREMENTS. 


As soon as a farm was ready to 
plant, enough applicants to take all 
the gardens in it were notified by 
cards to meet the superintendent at 


a stated time and place. When as- 
sembled, the object was fully ex- 
plained, the rules read, and all who 
were willing to undertake the work 
were asked to stand together on one 
side, while those not willing stood on 
the other. It is gratifying to note 
that all invariably stood with those 
wanting land, and often friends who 
had not received notices came to ask 
for a garden also. Each applicant 
was required to sign an agreement 
pledging himself to cultivate the land 
loaned throughout the entire season, 
planting a succession of crops as fast 
as circumstances would permit, and 
to keep on a card, furnished for that 
purpose, a correct account of all time 
spent in cultivation of the garden, 
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also an account of all vegetables 
grown in the garden, whether sold, 
used, or given away. The gardener 
also agreed to follow the instructions 
of the superintendent or assistants. 
A failure to comply with any of these 
conditions meant a forfeiture of the 
cultivating privilege. The superin- 
tendent’s decision was to be final in 
all cases. 

Another very important rule was 
a pledge exacted from each gardener, 
at the time he received a garden, 
that he would voluntarily assist in 
guarding the gardens from trespass. 
He must not only look out for his 
own garden, but must prevent tres- 
pass upon his neighbors’ gardens also. 
Allotments were then made by draw- 
ing previously prepared, numbered 
slips of paper from a box. These 
rules and regulations were freely 
agreed to and closely observed dur- 
ing the whole season. 


OUTFIT. 


Each gardener was given two 
bushels of potatoes, and other seed 
sufficient to plant his garden. If he 
wasted them or lost them he was 
required to buy others to take their 
place. In only a few cases, however, 
were seeds misused. Each gardener 
was required to furnish his own tools, 
a hoe and rake being about all that 
was required. The committee sold 
tools on time to any one not able to 
pay cash, so that no one, however 
poor, was turned away for the want 
of them. 

Through an application to our 
congressmen a large donation of seed 
was received from the Agricultural 
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Department at Washington, which 
proved a great saving to the com- 
mittee, and enabled the planting of a 
great variety of crops and the making 
of many valuable experiments. 

A hotbed was prepared as early as 
possible for the propagation of cab- 
bage and tomato plants sufficient for 
all the gardens, which proved to be 
of great advantage. Another year 
the hotbed should be prepared ear- 
lier and a greater variety of plants 
should be grown, including celery, 
as that proved to be one of the most 
profitable crops. 

In order that the best results might 
be obtained at the least cost of time 
and money to the superintendent 
and the committee, each gardener 
was required to cultivate his garden 
according to one general rule or plan. 
One-half was planted in potatoes; 
the other half of each garden was 
planted in beans, peas, cabbage, to- 
matoes, carrots, turnips, onions, let- 
tuce, radishes, etc. Each gardener 
was given the widest possible lati- 
tude as to what he should plant, but 
always required to make the beds 
across his garden the same width 
and on the same plan as all his 
neighbors. Therefore, one good gar- 
dener in a farm made a good teacher 
for all the others, for those who did 
not know how—and very few knew 
anything about farming — would 
watch those who did, and put what 
they thus learned into immediate 
practice. 


TYPICAL APPLICANTS. 


Some of the more striking cases 
of persons who applied for gardens 
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are worthy of enumeration in order 
to show, first, the mental attitude of 
the most needy applicants toward 
this form of relief, and secondly, as 
an illustration of the fact that any 
work of this kind touches the prob- 
lem of poverty on many sides, and 
should therefore be undertaken, if 
possible, in co-operation with other 
agencies in order to meet individual 
exigencies, and to deal wisely with 
those whom it wishes to help. 

The first man who applied for a 
garden furnishes a most striking case 
in point. When he came to Dr. 


Morton’s office, only a day or two 
after the first mention of the plan in 
the papers, he was so weak and ema- 
ciated that the doctor declared he 
was afraid the poor fellow would be 
unable to get out of his office with- 


out assistance. He was a widower 
with four children, three girls and a 
boy, the oldest girl about seventeen. 
He had been unable to get work of 
any kind for six months or more. 
The boy, a mere lad, was earning 
two or three dollars per week. The 
oldest girl kept the house and the 
other two were too small to go out 
and work. 

He was one of the first to receive 
a garden, which contained only about 
one-fifth of an acre. He observed 
that a certain part of another farm 
was being left untouched on account 
of being very rough, full of holes, 
and covered with stone and bricks. 
Part of this farm was below the 
street grade and subject to overflow, 
but it was larger than the others— 
nine-tenths of an acre. He offered 
to_exchange, saying he did not mind 
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the extra work. His offer was ac- 
cepted. In a very few days the 
stones and bricks had been thrown 
into the holes and covered with dirt. 
The low place had been filled in. It 
was a work in which the whole family 
joined. A small house was rented 
in the immediate neighborhood in 
lieu of the one room near the foul 
alleys of the city slums. 

Every inch of the soil was utilized. 
A rosy hue took the place of the 
pale wan cheek of a few months 
before. And now the harvest has 
come, and in the winter's store can 
be enumerated: Thirty bushels of 
potatoes, one hundred quarts canned 
tomatoes, fifty quarts canned corn, 
twenty quarts canned beans, thirty 
gallons pickled cucumbers, thirty 
gallons sauerkraut, fifteen gallons 
tomato catsup, five gallons pickled 
beans, five gallons tomato preserves, 
four bushels turnips, one bushel 
carrots, one thousand or more fine 
celery stalks, and many other things. 
Besides, much has been sold during 
the summer. Warm clothing has 
replaced the badly worn garments of 
nine months ago. A few pieces of 
furniture have been added. The boy 
has been provided with a small capital 
for his little business (that of selling 
deviled crabs, sandwiches, coffee, 
etc., at the ferry landing), and now 
often comes home with as much 
from one night’s sales as he formerly 
had at the end of a week. 

A boy only twelve years of age 
came to ask if he could have a gar- 
den. When asked why he wished a 
garden and why he was not at school, 
he replied that he had to help make 
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a living; said there were eleven in 
the family—father, mother, grand- 
father, and nine children. Father 
had been out of work all winter and 
had gone West in search of some- 
thing to do. He had found a job, 
but got so little for his work he was 
able to send only $2 a week to the 
family. Oldest brother, a boy of 
eighteen years, was learning his trade 
(stone masonry) and received only 
$3 per week; the next older brother, 
sixteen, was working in a mill that 
ran about half time; he received 
$3.50 per week, but scarcely ever 
got over $2 after deducting lost 
time; the next older, a sister, four- 
teen, was going toschool. “So you 


see, sir,” said he, “ we are very poor, 
and we have to pay $3 per week for 


rent; and please, sir, let me have a 
garden. Grandpa says he will show 
me how to work it. You see, grand- 
pa has been sick for a long time with 
cancers, one in his eye, which made 
him blind in that eye, and one in his 
ear, which is now eaten off; but he 
says he can show me, and I know I 
can work it. It i don’t you can take 
the lot back.” He worked faith- 
fully and with evident pleasure in 
his work. The boy was given 
the garden, and well did he keep his 
promises. His garden was as well 
cultivated as any in the field, and 
besides furnishing the family with 
good, wholesome food all summer 
and fall, there is a good store for 
winter, and he has joined his sister 
in school. 

One man, with a wife and four 
children, a butcher by trade, became 
so anxious early in the season to get 
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a garden that he secured a place for 
his wife to work in a farm house near 
Chester at $1 per week and board for 
the children. He stored his house- 
hold effects with one of his neighbor 
gardeners to save rent and slept on 
the ground in his garden and ate 
meals prepared by his own hands 
over an oil stove for more than a 
month to get a start. They proved 
so deserving that the farmer aided 
them in getting a small house and 
five acres of land in his neighbor- 
hood. Out of the proceeds from the 
garden 100 chickens were purchased, 
and by December 1 he and his fam- 
ily were “at home” in a sense that 
they had perhaps never known be- 
fore. They could not find words 
adequate to express their gratitude 
to the committee for the little assist- 
ance rendered them. This man grew 
$13 worth of lettuce upon a plot of 
ground only fourteen by twenty-six 
feet in area. 

A widow over fifty years old and 
her two boys were given a garden, 
and when the crop began to mature 
she was encouraged to sell the sur- 
plus. She felt so grateful to the 
committee for helping her that she 
said: ““ No,no; I couldn’t sell things 
from the garden after the committee 
was so kind to me. _ I give all I can 
spare to some poor neighbors who 
were not so fortunate as I, but I 
don’t think I ought to sell it ; I ought 
to help some others who are in need.” 

A skilled mechanic who was reared 
on a farm and had spent several 
years at unprofitable truck garden- 
ing in Jersey, had fled from what 
seemed to him inevitable and lasting 
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poverty, to the city, hoping to better 
his condition by following his trade. 
For more than two years he had 
been able to get but little work 
and that little at very low wages. 
As a last resort he took a job as 
night watchman, at wages so small 


that they would scarcely pay his 


rent. This mechanic, farmer, and 
gardener found himself so hard 
pressed that he offered to assist the 
committce as assistant superintend- 
ent (working from 7 A. M. tol P. M. 
and paying his own carfare of ten 
cents per day) at the small sum of 
$3.00 per week. 
RESULTS. 

These cases might be multiplied 
and some of a different character 
might be given Throughout they 
lead one to the same conclusion, 
namely, that this vacant lot work 
can scarcely be more than a make- 
shift, so far as it administers to 
physical needs, but that its whole 
tone and the contact with environ- 
ment in a new way for many fam- 
ilies and the glimpses of what kind 
of a servant nature may become 
when subdued by new knowledge 
of her powers,—all this has an edu- 
cational value of a _ high order, 
pointing in the direction of larger 
hope and a new life for the under- 
lings in urban life. 

Hon. John Wanamaker made an 
exhibit of the products from the 
gardens in the centre aisle of his 
store, which perhaps demon- 
strated more forcibly than any- 
thing else the interest of the public. 
During the three days that the 
exhibit stood in the store, more than 
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forty thousand people viewed it with 
great interest. The vegetables were 
so large and of such splendid quality 
that many seemed unable to realize 
that they had been grown upon 
vacant lots, which had never before 
produced anything more valuable 
than a few ash heaps, tin cans, and 
disease-breeding rubbish piles. 

In conclusion, an itemized state- 
ment of expenses may be of interest: 


EXPENSES. 
Salaries — Superintendent, assistant 

superintendent and secretary..... $772 00 
Office rent, March 15, 1897, to Feb- 

FUATY 15, 189G....ccccccccccccecss 82 50 
Furniture and other office supplies. 50 36 
POGAGO occ ccidccandssiscvcteceecns 96 80 
Stationery and printing............ 184 84 
Plowing and harrowing land....... 128 03 
Labor employed other than plow- 

tO PPro ma rec jedceaeaeae 59 90 
Seeds, tools and fertilizer......... 364 78 
Car fares paid and sundries........ 86 12 

WORM vicecudn, chectedsdecuiad $1,825 33 
Fo COMEPINUNONG es 6.0655 cies ceca $2,492 68 
By expenditures......... $1,825 33 
By cash balance......... 667 35 
——_——- $2,492 68 
To cash balance carried for- 
ward for work of 1898..... $667 35 


The work in Philadelphia has 
begun again for the season of 1898. 
The committee has been incorpo- 
rated under the title of the Phila- 
delphia Vacant-Lots Cultivation As- 
sociation. The results of the first 
year’s work appealed so strongly to 
the public that within a few weeks 
after its report in March, 1898, the 
financial support for the coming 
season was very encouraging. The 
greatest demand is still, as ever, for 
suitable land. 
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